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THREE HOURS OF ENTERTAINMENT 
THAT WAS THREE CENTURIES IN THE MAKING \. 


“From heaven to earth, from earth to heaven... imagination bodies forth the forms of things unknown"’ 





WARNER BROS. 


will present for two performances daily, in selected cities and theatres, 


Max REINHARDT’S 


first motion picture production 


“A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT'S DREAM’ 


from the classic comedy by 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


accompanied by the immortal music of 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
The Players 


JAMES CAGNEY JOE E. BROWN DICK POWELL 
ANITA LOUISE OLIVIA DE HAVILLAND JEAN MUIR 


Bre, 


ris 


HUGH HERBERT FRANK McHUGH ROSS ALEXANDER 
VERREE TEASDALE IAN HUNTER VICTOR JORY 
MICKEY ROONEY HOBART CAVANAUGH GRANT MITCHELL 


Auvc MENTED by many hundreds of others in spectacular ballets 
directed by BronisLava NijINSKA and NINI THEILADE. The music arranged by 
ERICH WOLFEGANG KORNGOLD. The costumes by max reg. The entire pro- 


duction under personal direction of max REINHARDT and WILLIAM DIETERLE. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Since there has never been a motion picture like A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, 
its exhibition to the public will differ from that of any other screen attraction. 
Reserved seats only will be available for the special advance engagements, 
which will be for a strictly limited period. Premieres of these engagements 
will be not only outstanding events in the film world, but significant civic occasions. 
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Getting the Breaks 


An Editorial 


HE team that gets the breaks will win!” How 
often we have heard or read such predictjons 
on the eve of an important game between two 
evenly balanced teams. “The breaks” are the 
little pushes, privileges, and accidents which happen 
when Lady Luck takes her invisible place as the 


twelfth player behind the line. In a game, nobody 


resents them: they are to be expected, and a sports- 
man takes them in his stride. In life they may make 
a lot of difference, and it is not always easy to keep 
the note of envy out of our voices. 

A high school senior who was a better than average 


student and who had never 


been a behavior problem found 
himself with slim prospects of 
going to college because his 
father was unemployed. A 
faculty advisor who knew the 
family history was talking to 


him one day: 

“Are you going to college, 
Harry?” 

“Sure.” 

“Did your mother give you the 
money for tuition?” 

“No, she didn’t have to; I figured 
out another scheme.” 

“What is it?” 

“You see, Mr. S——, I know that 
every one looks after the bad kids 
and gives them all the breaks. No 
one ever bothers with the other 
boys. So I told my mother to go 
up to the board and tell them that 
I am getting to be a very bad boy, 
coming home late and keeping bad 
company.” 

“Are you really, Harry?” 

“No, I just told her to say so. 
She did go, and they reported me 
to the Crime Prevention Bureau, and a very fine man was 
assigned as my big brother. _I don’t know where it is coming 
from, but he has arranged for my first year’s tuition.” 





Another boy had really been getting into trouble. 
He forged excuses for absences from school, was ar- 
rested for putting slugs in subway turnstiles, and 
finally was placed on parole. The probation officer 
offered him any one of three jobs to choose from. 

These are true stories told by Mr. Maurice H. 
Silverstein in High Points, a magazine of the New 
York City high schools, Scholastic does not intend 
to suggest that the first boy was justified in the 
method he chose to get to college, nor that the second 
boy should not have been given the opportunities that 


They point, 


a humane legal system made possible. 


however, to a condition that is common enough to 
make many well-intentioned young people wonder, 
“What's the use?” 


the breaks, as Harry discovered, because they have 


Problem children sometimes get 
a “nuisance value.” Unless the community or private 
charity steps in and makes an effort to help them 
find legitimate outlets for their energies, they are 
If it 
ended with their personal fortunes, it might not mat- 


likely sooner or later to cross the criminal line. 


ter so much. But disaster to one brings damage, grief 
and ruin to many others—families, neighbors, inno- 


‘ cent citizens. So the machinery of guidance and cor 


rection is geared to deal with 
the abnormal and delinquent, 
and in the hope of making 
bad boys good it frequently 
grants them special advan 
tages, 

much 


There is a larger 


group of average, normal 
young people who often need 
help, too. For the very reason 
that they are conscientious, 
responsible students who do 
not get into trouble, they at- 
tract no attention to them 
selves. ‘Though they may have 
enough to get along on, their 
parents are seldom wealthy 
and cannot give them the kind 
of sofa-pillow privileges that 
gilded youth receive without 
effort. 


nity, wherein everybody gets 


Equality of opportu- 


the same breaks, is a fundamental American precept, 
unfortunately seldom practiced. 
But if the fair 


ground for complaint, he has one thing that is worth 


normal student sometimes has 
more than any amount of paternalistic help—he 
stands on his own feet. Being independent and get 
ting there by unaided effort may not seem at times 
any blessing to write home about. But it shows up 
in the long run in character, and nobody has yet 
found a way to create civilization without strong- 
fibred individuals. It is only good sense to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity that social agencies 
can offer. But the person who contributes most to 


humanity is the one who makes his own breaks. 





Scholastic 
Photoplay Club 






WITH this issue SCHOLASTIC an- 
nounces the afhliation of Scholastic 
Photoplay Club with the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
the organization which first conceived 
the idea of having representative citizens 
groups review motion pictures. 

N Christmas Eve, 


1908, all five cent motion 


picture houses in New York City were 
closed at midnight by the police, under orders 
from the Mayor, George B. McClellan. This 


drastic move was the result of an agitation that 
had been fermenting for over a year, not in New 
York alone but all over the country. 

The chief attack was upon the nickelodeons, 
which had become the poor man’s theatre. They 
housed a new, growing, 
entertainment for a mass of people who, because 
they could not afford it, never went to theatres 
where plays were acted on the stage. Only a 
few perceived that the motion picture in its 
humble temple of nickels and dimes bore un- 
mistakable signs of being a new form of art 
a powerful magnet to the public, with unpre- 
dictable potentialities. 

And so the People’s Institute in 1909 founded 
the National Board of Review in order to build 
a constructive plan of motion picture appreciation. 
They did not call it by that name, but the lists 
of special films which the Board began to issue 
almost from the beginning, the practice in its 
review work of distinguishing between pictures 
suitable for the mature public and pictures 
suitable for the entire family, its stressing of 
exceptional films, have all helped to raise the 
standard of public taste. 

Four years ago the National Board of Review 
began to extend its work in motion picture ap- 
preciation to junior groups. Boys and girls 
between the ages of 7 and 17 have met regularly 
in the projection rooms of the producing com- 
panies to give boy and girl reactions to motion 
pictures. The activity has been so successful 
that a national organization has been formed, 
and a 1§-year-old president elected. 


N our next issue we are going to tell 
you all about this new junior club 
group with which Scholastic Photoplay 
Club has joined hands. In fact, this is 
the last time Scholastic Photoplay Club 
heading will be used at the top of this 
column. Henceforth, Scholastic P. C. 
will be known as Scholastic Division of 
the National Association of 4-Star 
Clubs. The official publication will 
continue to be Scholastic. 


Students and teachers interested 
participating in the benefits of the new 
Organization may send their inquiries 
addressed to Scholastic Division, Na- 
tional Association of 4-Star Clubs, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


The first monthly review contest of 
the new season will be the November 
contest. Reviews already received at 
headquarters will be entered for the 
November contest, entries for which will 
close November 25. The rules of this 
contest are printed on the back of the 
score cards, and in Mrs. Mullen’s 
booklet “How to Judge Motion Pic- 
tures.” (10 cents to members; 25 
cents to non members). 
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Y gosh,” said Nonpareil, 

“Look who’s here!” 

So I looked around from 
the lockers I was clean- 
ing. There stood a hungry kid 
shout twenty years old, maybe five 
feet eight, and weighing maybe a hun- 
red and thirty-two pounds and a 
jalf at the outside. Just as I was 
about to tell him he’d missed the medi- 
al director's room and hit the foot- 
fall quarters, he spoke up. 

“Are you Spike Shannon?” he 
sked, looking right at me with his 
two gray blue eyes. 

“Yes,” I said, over my shoulder, 
turning back to the lockers. 

“Letter for you,” he said. 

“Leave it,” I said, being busy. 

“Tl wait till you read it,” he said. 
So I took it and read it. 


Snohomish, Wash., Sept. 10. 
Dear SPIKE: 

Here’s my boy, Bill, that I told you 
about when I was back east six years ago. 
He’s going to play football, and you might 
keep an eye on him for me. Guess he'll 
take care of himself all right, but I like to 
inow he’s in good hands. 

Any news of °95? 

Yours, 
Birt Brown. 

I read it twicg, and then I looked at 
the kid. Then I looked at the letter 
gain. Sure enough it had the signa- 
ture of Bill Brown, the one and only 
‘Bloody Bill.” And then I looked at 
the kid again. He was getting ner- 
yous. 

“You’re Little Bill, are you?” I 
sked him, giving him the up and 
down, careful. He didn’t look any 
wore like Bloody Bill than I look like 
he Fifth Symphony. 

“Yes,” he said, shifting his feet. 

“You don’t look much like your 
ad,” I said, thinking what a shame 

was. 

“No,” 
oolish. 

“Not so big, different build, dif- 
ferent hair, different eyes, different 
mouth, different chin—” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“How about your disposition?” I 
sked him. “We used to call your 
ad Bloody Bill.” 

“Guess I’m different there, too,” he 
id, grinning again. 

His dad was modest, like that. 





he said, grinning kind of 
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A Football Story by 
Jonathan Brooks 


Aside from this re- 
semblance there 
wasn't any, and I 
thought it was 
funny. But there 
was the letter, in 
Bloody Bill’s hand- 
writing, and there 
was his signature. 

The upshot of it 


was I told Non- 
pareil to pick out a 
suit for: this kid. 


He did, but he had 
a hard time finding 
things little enough. 
When Coach came 
in, I told him how 
Little Bill Brown, 
son of Bloody Bill 
Brown of ’95, had 
come out of the 
west for to play 
football with us. 

“He ain’t over-large,” I said, “but 
his dad says he can take care of him- 
self, and I'll take Bloody Bill’s word 
for anything from headgear to cleats.” 

Then I told him who and what 
Bloody Bill was. Coach has only 
been with us seven years and don’t 
know our Alma Mater like he knows 
his own Alma Mater. Bloody Bill 
played every position on the great 
ninety-fivers and was named on the 
All-Western in four different places. 
Coach took some interest in the kid 
when I told him that. 

Now, Coach is queer, but he is a 
bear in his line and the directors put 
up with him. The boys are crazy 
about him, after they get used to him. 
As a rule, they are so wild to play, 
that they look at him with gratitude 
when he cusses them, and thank him 
for a kick. He expects just that sort 
of half-baked awe, especially from the 
freshmen. And he’s peevish if he 
doesn’t get it. 

Coach called Little Bill out from 
behind the lockers where he was try- 
ing to make a pair of thirty-eight 
waist pants stay up around his thirty 
waist. 

“Name’s Brown?” asked Coach. 

“Yes,” said the boy. 

“Ever play football?” 

“Some.” 

“What’s you play?” asked Coach. 


























“Letter for you,” he said. 


“Quarter.” 

“What can you do, run, throw, 
kick—what?” 

“Dodge a little,” said the boy. 
“And I can catch a ball.” 

“Oh, you can?” Coach said, sar- 


castic. “Well, we'll let you run back 
punts this afternoon while the ends 
and backs are going down.” 

And Coach was through with him. 
I could see, plain enough, that Coach 
didn’t like the kid. Coach’s way had 
kind of made the boy sore, and he 
quit being nervous, the way he was 
when he talked to me. Little Bill 
stood right up square on his two toed- 
in feet, and looked straight at Coach. 

In the second place, Coach hadn't 
had a quarterback in three years, and 
was just about ready to believe there 
wasn't any such thing. He'd got him- 
self into such a frazzle that when any- 
body admitted he’d ever played 
quarter, Coach nearly drove him crazy. 
I could tell another story about Little 
Bill and Coach, but I won’t. Except 
just this much. 

Eckie was down from Chicago that 
day on his trip around the confer- 
ence, looking over the teams and writ- 
ing a bunch of dope for his paper. 
We had a game two weeks off with 
Eckie’s old team, and so Coach de- 
cided he wouldn’t show Eckie any- 
thing. First he had the boys fall on 
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the ball, then hit the dummy, buck the 
machine, and finally go down on punts. 

Powers was kicking and everybody was 
going down, sometimes in pairs, some- 
times in threes, and sometimes in fours. 
Little Bill, even if it was his first day out, 
had to do all the running back. Coach 
didn’t want to show Eckie how weak his 
regular defensive fullback, Rabbit, was. 

It seemed that Little Bill told the truth 

when he admitted to Coach that he could 
ketch a ball and dodge a little. He could 
certainly do them two things a little. He 
looked kind of awkward, and he hadn't 
much speed. His straight-arm, what there 
was of it, didn’t amount to anything. But 
he had the smoothest way of weaving his 
hips and shifting his feet just when he 
was about to be hit, that I ever saw. And 
I’ve seen ’em all since ’95. 

For thirty minutes this kid caught 
Powers’ punts, the high, lazy deceivin’ 
spirals, the low, twistin’ drives, and the 
ugly end-over-end hoists. He took ’em 
all alike, and fumbled nary one. He 
held every ball he got his hands on, and 
he got his hands on nearly all of them. 
And after he got ’em, he ran ’em back, 
coolly, ca’m and unconcerned as if he was 

“deliverin’ sausage at three dollars a week. 

Coach went crazy. He yelled and drove 
at the fellows going down for missing a 
skinny little kid that couldn’t outrun his 
own mother. Finally he went down once 
himself just to show them how, and missed 
the boy by four feet. Then he went back 
and deviled the life out of Powers because 
the kid was ketching and holding every- 
thing Powers sent down. Powers tried 
harder than ever. 

Finally Coach called it off, but was so 
mad he made the whole squad run a half- 
mile further than usual before coming 
into the showers. When the boy came in, 
all tuckered out, Coach said to him, kinda 
sarcastic: 

“I didn’t mean for you to show up the 
whole squad, Little Bill Ballhawk.” 

It wouldn’t have made any difference if 
the boy had known Coach and just 
grinned. He thought he ought to answer, 

being spoken to. 

“T didn’t mean to, either,” he said. “I 
was just looking out for myself.” 

“You cert’n’y was,’ Coach rumbled. 
Right there Coach multiplied his dislike 
for Little Bill by three. 

Everybody we played that year played 
a wide open running game against us, 
and we had the roughest year I ever saw. 
It’s bad enough when a team finds your 
weakness in a game, but when they work 
for weeks knowing your weakness before- 
hand, it’s bloody murder. We were lucky 
to win three games, lose three and tie one. 
Coach blamed it all on Little Bill and 
nagged and deviled him something awful. 

Coach was a wizard with words. He 
could make the biggest husky in the squad 
lay down on the gym floor and roll over. 
I’ve seen 180-pounders that wouldn’t take 
a word off Tom Sharkey in his own yard, 
go out on the sidelines and cry at some- 
thing Coach said. I won’t try to tell you 
what he said. Anyway, it wasn’t so much 
what he said, as it was the way he had of 
snarling it out. 

It certainly wasn’t his fault we didn’t 
win the rest of our games. IIIl’noy beat 
us because Seiler could dropkick further 
than he could punt. It wasn’t Little Bill’s 


English Section 


fault, either, that we lost to Wisconsin, 
three touchdowns to one. They were so 
big they just couldn’t be stopped. At 
that Little Bill ought to have had another 
touchdown beside the one he got. 

We did take Northwestern over, and 
we hammered Ohio to death. Little Bill 
did most of the work, too. Their ends 
were all so rotten that even our pony 
halfbacks could handle ’em long enough to 
let Little Bill start. 

So we came to ihe last game of the 
season. If we have any game more im- 
portant than any other, it is this last game 
on Thanksgiving Day. The fellows would 
rather win it than the rest, but at that 
we don’t go much on big annual classic 
games like they do over East. Nobody 
ever heard of saving one man from Chi- 
cago to play against IIl’noy, and all that 
stuff. He plays against the M’roons, and 
if he gets hurt, then somebody else plays 
against the Suckers. Whoever plays, puts 
a little more fire into the Thanksgiving 
scrap than any other game of the year. 
It is the game of the season. 








Jonathan Brooks is the nom de plume 
used by John C. Mellett, of Indianapolis. 
His stories have been popular for years 
among readers of Collier’s and the Satur- 
day Evening Post. “Bills Playable” is re- 
printed here by special permission of the 
author and is taken from Collier’s and 
Grantland Rice’s Omnibus of Sport. 
(Harper’s). 
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“Better come and see Little Bill play,’ 
I wrote out to Snohomish. “He’s a better 
man than his dad ever dared to be. You 
never saw a quarter like him in your life, 
and neither did I until I saw him.” Didn’t 
tell Bloody Bill much, because neither of 
us ever sends long letters. We write every 
year or so and keep in purty close touch. 

“Guess I will,’ he wrote back to me. 
“Don’t tell Bill I'm coming. It might 
make him nervous. What’s the idea of 
him playing quarter? Is it the new rules, 
or what? Save me a seat,” he said. And 
that was all he wrote. 

I had to laugh about him or anything 
else making Little Bill nervous. It was 
funny, too, about him asking why Little 
Bill played quarter. He certainly wasn’t 
big enough to play anything else except 
water boy. But then a father is that way, 
I guess. Expects his kid to do whatever 
he could do. 

I put it down to that. Besides, Bloody 
Bill had only seen one game back East 
since he left in °95, and believe me, the 
game is certainly different. He’d tell you 
the game ain’t what it was. And he’d 
tell you about the time he blame near 
broke his neck hitting the line head on, 
because a guard on the other team had a 
scoop shovel under his sweater. Them 
was the good old days, he’d tell you, and 
the game’s softer now. And so on. At 
that it musta been kinda hard on a man 
that’d played guard, tackle, center and 
fullback to have a son grow up to be a 
quarter. 

But I knew Bloody Bill would forget 
all that stuff once he saw Little Bill han- 
dlin’ the team and hawkin’ the ball. Little 
Bill just naturally could do both them 
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things, even if he didn’t do ’em the wa 
Coach liked ’em done. 

Coach kept on trying to rile him wy, 
He’s old-fashioned, Coach is, and think 
a man has got to get mad and het u 
before he can get much done in the way 
of damage. Little Bill never warmed uy 
to anything, no more to me for being 
good to him, than against Coach fy 
being mean. The prospect of the lag 
game didn’t get him overhet either. } 
had everybody else except Powers, 
cluding Coach, laying awake nights anj 
skimping their meals. Little Bill plugged 
right along at his job. 

Day before the game I got a telegrap 
from Bloody Bill. He’d missed a trai 
at Denver or Butte or somewhere and wa 
going to be late getting in, he said. 















































“Leave ticket box office,’ he wired 
“Will arrive 3.15 train see you afte 
game.” 


This telegram gave me an idea, and] 
came near telling Little Bill his dad wa 
coming, just to see if it wouldn't walk 
him up and make him let out an extn 
notch. I thought about it a long tim 
before I finally decided it might spoil his 
game, and anyhow I ought to keep Blood 
Bill’s surprise for him. 

Next day was just like a million other 
Old timers trying to break into the dregs 
ing room. A dozen of them who hai 
heard Bloody Bill was coming, looking 
for him. I don’t know how it got out. | 
hadn’t told it. Bunches of fresh kit 
from frat houses running errands fe 
players. Two alumni doctors trying t 
get places on the sidelines. Scads of of 
players looking for Coach. And so 
I and Nonpareil had our hands full get 
ting ready for the game, even with th 
windows down and the doors locked, 

One o’clock came and time for the bop 
to report to Coach for skull practice. He 
went over all the signals, told ’em over 
again everything he’d told ’em all season 

“Powers, remember, and kick ‘em hig 
and far away early in the game and lo 
and shooting, late,” he said. 

Little Bill showed up cool as a, mil 
julep in January. S 

“For the love of limbo, Little Bill, l¢ 
out an extra link, will you?” he asked th 
kid. 

“Yes, sir,” said Little Bill, casual, lik 
that. 

His off hand way of saying it gt 
Coach mad and he lit into Little Bill and 
the rest of the bunch, dressing ’em @ 
and down, undressing ’em and skinnig 
’em alive. It was the worst I’d ever heart, 
even from Coach. He kept it up untili 
was so late the boys had to dress int 
hurry and run out to the field. The othe 
team was already limbered up. 

Then he chased ’em along while & 
had ’em excited, all but Little Bill. He 
run Powers out for the toss-up while th 
other boys were running signals. That 
way he got the game started while the 
were still hot. A running start some 
times wins a game where nothing else will 

I looked around for Bloody Bill in t 
Jordan stands, but I couldn’t see hia 
After the game started I didn’t have tim 
to look for him. 

Coach trotted our boys out to grab #@ 
early start, and they did. Or rathe 
Little Bill did. Coach had told Powet 

(Continued on page 8) 
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JAZZ COMES OF AGE 


NLY a few years ago certain 
serious people were much 
concerned with the question 
“Is jazz art?” They did not 
care for the popular songs of the day, 
but they were willing to be convinced 
that popular songs could be used as 
the basis for something significant in 
the world of music, as‘ German folk- 
songs and Lutheran hymns were used 
in the works of Beethoven and Bach. 

These serious people were particu- 
larly interested in a young composer 
named George Gershwin, and some- 
times impressed. Mr. Gershwin at 
that time brought out a composition 
which he called “Rhapsody in Blue,” 
a composition pieced together from 
jazz melodies, in tone poem style. The 
melodies were good melodies, as far 
as that goes, but the piece was not a 
tone poem; it was more like an over- 
ture to a musical comedy. Other 
thapsodies, suites and even operas 
have been composed after jazz models, 
but they have not been successful ex- 
cept as novelties. 

So little by little people began to 
forget the question “Is jazz art?” 
The fact that it is no longer asked 
probably indicates that serious people 
are no longer interested. It may be 
just as well. The truth is, jazz comes 
from Negro songs and dance music, 
and when it is tucked into symphonic 
music it is either out of place, or 
changed to fit and therefore not 
really jazz. It seems to be at its best, 
as jazz, in song and dance. 

Investigation shows that the ele- 
ments of jazz—syncopation, irregular, 
delayed rhythm—have existed in 
European music: in the tango (which, 
however, came from Africa), in the 
works of Beethoven and of many an- 
other classical composer. Neverthe- 
less, it is the music of the American 
Negroes that is responsible for mod- 
ern jazz. That there is the real jazz 
spirit in spirituals is plain to any one 
who knows “Joshua Fit de Battle of 
Jericho.” The Negro spirituals are 
not pure African music, the character 
of their melody being borrowed from 
or at least influenced by the music of 
the whites, but their rhythm is close 
to rhythms still to be heard among 
African tribes. 

The spirituals are comparatively 
dignified music, however. The 
Negroes have other songs—work 
songs, comedy songs, and especially 
blues. The blues are songs of dis- 
appointment, chiefly of disappoint- 
ment in love. They are franker and 


By Richard Y. Giles 


less sentimental than any love songs 
we have known; they have none of the 
dignity or nobility of German love 
ballads, for instance. Possibly it is 
this lack of dignity, this rowdy qual- 
ity, that makes jazz unpopular with 
people who take music very seriously. 
The words of blues are often full 
of a rough sort of poetry. They are 
ungrammatical, but in the ungram- 
matical manner of life, not of a badly 
educated song writer. There are the 
lines from the familiar “St. Louis 
Blues”: 
“I hate to see that evenin’ sun go down, 
I hate to see that evenin’ sun go down, 
*Cause my baby she done lef’ this town. 


I got the St. Louis Blues just as blue as 

I can be, 

And that woman’s got a heart like a rock 
cast in the sea, 

Else she wouldn’t have gone so far from 
me. 

It was W. C. Handy who preserved 
these blues for us, as well as “The 
Memphis Blues,” “The Gulf Coast 
Blues,” “The Beale Street Blues,” and 
others. When Mr. Handy and his band 
first played “The Memphis Blues,” 
it was called “Mr. Crump” after a 
political candidate of the day, and 
part of the lyric went irreverently as 
follows: 

“Mr. Crump don’t ‘low no easy riders here, 
Mr. Crump don’t ‘low no easy riders here. 
I don’t care what Mr. Crump don’t ‘low, 
I’m gwine to bar’l house anyhow. 

Mr. Crump can go catch hisself some air.” 

These lines are remarkable in at 
least one respect: they are genuinely 





Paul Whiteman 


expressive of a section of the Amer- 
ican people, without literary dress- 
ing-up. 

The influence of Negro music was 
felt before 1900 in popular music. 
There were pieces written in ragtime 
in the 1890's. The bands that played 
ragtime and the early jazz were loose- 
ly knit organizations which started 
by borrowing the banjo from the min- 
strel show, added perhaps a cornet, 
a saxophone, a piano, traps, a clari- 
net, with no particular intention of 
getting balanced harmony. Jazz for 
some years was simply peppy music, 
the peppier the better, and all you 
had to have to make it peppy was 
rhythm, which the piano, the banjo, 
and the traps could supply in plenty. 
Most often, the cornet took the 
melody, playing with a maximum of 
blaring tone and violent slides. The 
other instruments filled in with im- 
provised and chaotic harmony. 

But while this devil’s holiday of 
noise-making was going on, the play- 
ers were learning to play and the 
composers were learning to write. The 
very violence of early jazz made it 
necessary for the jazz instrumentalist 
to become expert in handling his in- 


strument. The symphony player 


might be content with the compara- 
tively simple skill required to play 
the melodies of the classical com- 
posers; jazz players had to make 
their instruments shout, talk, scream 
and chortle as well as sing. Jazz 
trumpeters learned to perform tech- 
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nical feats known picturesquely as 
“the split,” “the horse whinny,” “con- 
versation,” “the flutter tongue,” “the 
lip slur,” “the tone slide,” none of 
which were required of the symphony 
trumpeter, for reasons that are prob- 
ably obvious. 

Drummers, too, were not permitted 
or contented to remain drummers. 
They had to be able to play on the 
sides and bottoms of their drums, 
and added to that all sorts of noise 
makers—tin pans, coconuts, whistles, 
castinets, sirens, bird-calls, tambour- 
ines, tomtoms, rattles, cowbells, sleigh- 
bells, baby cries. Clarinetists and 
saxophonists learned “slaptonguing,” 
which is an intensely rhythmic effect 
obtained by touching the reed of the 
instrument with the tongue at the be- 
ginning of each note, and sounds like 
a door being slammed to on the tone. 
The opening of the “Rhapsody in 
Blue” calls for a rapid upward run on 
the clarinet of more than two octaves, 
culminating in a perfect slide cover- 
ing several tones, which is theoreti- 
cally beyond the capacity of the in- 
strument. Jazz clarinetists can do it. 

For the brass instruments, many 
varieties of mute were devised. An 
ordinary mute is a fibre cylinder 
thrust into the bell of a horn to re- 
duce its tone. In orthodox orchestras 
the French horn had long been played 
with the player’s fist thrust into the 
bell. Jazz trumpeters and trombon- 
ists found that certain objects used 
as mutes would produce unusual tones. 
A mute that is shaped like a small 
spittoon, placed in the opening of a 
trumpet, makes it possible for the 
trumpeter to produce a tone that 
sounds openly derisive—“Wah, wah, 
wah!” A derby hat hung over the end 
of the trumpet produces a_ hollow 
effect that is called “barrel-house 
tone.” 

There was no end to the technical 
innovations of the jazz band, most of 
them scarcely musical, but a few of 
them actual contributions to knowl- 
edge of the instruments. Since the 
advent of jazz, the upper registers 
of the trumpet have been thoroughly 
investigated and found safe. Modern 
composers with respectable followings 
write higher today for the trumpet 
than would have been thought pos- 
sible fifty years ago. 

But when the novelty of the sheer 
noisiness of jazz wore off and people 
still wanted to dance, the bands be- 
gan to develop in other ways. They 
were enlarged. There was an attempt 
to reach a balance of instruments; 
violins were added; the reed section, 
the brass section and the string sec- 
tion were matched off against each 
other. Paul Whiteman appeared with 
a thirty-piece concert orchestra that 
played the “Rhapsody in Blue” with 
considerable sonority. The music 








quieted down and was even occasion- 
ally soothing. 

Even drummers quieted down. At 
one time the drummer’s duty was to 
produce noise in heroic disregard of 
the cost in health and hearing. But the 
failure of Ben Bernie’s band, when 
it first played for Ziegfeld’s Follies, 
was made up the following season by 
a single change in orchestration: the 
drummer discarded his sticks and used 
wire brushes, which give a softer, 
subtler, more persuasive effect. The 
sirens and sleigh-bells are largely a 
thing of the past; the only percussion 
instrument widely used today in ad- 
dition to the drums is the gourd-rattle 
that is necessary in the playing of 
the rhumba. 

Fashions spread rapidly through 
jazz circles. Certain bands might 
be known for their specialties: Ted 
Lewis, for instance, for leading his 
band in a battered top hat and for 
playing a sensational clarinet; Cab 
Calloway for his amazing, lunatic 
singing. But the general run of bands 
were not specialized and were speed- 
ily affected by new features in jazz 
playing. When Rudy Vallee first ap- 
peared, supported by a small ensemble 
that placed great stress on the violins, 
other bands were quick to add the 
softening effect of strings. A recent 
example of the spread of fashion is 
Eddie Duchin’s influence on pianists: 
Duchin uses a catchy double rhythm 
on the keys which has been taken up 
and echoed by pianos—and other in- 
struments, even castinets—in other 
bands. Instruments like the bass viol, 
whose strings are slapped, not bowed, 
have enjoyed passing prominence, 
then settled down to a permanent use- 
ful réle in the harmonic and rhythmic 
substructure. 

The general trend of the more im- 
portant bands, however, has been to 
adopt an identifiable style. Each band 
has its own individual arrangement 
of each piece played, and the style 
of any band becomes easily recogniz- 
able. Some bands have one player 
who does the arranging; in others, 
the players collaborate. In Duke El- 
lington’s band, particularly noted for 
its method of arranging, one member 
—perhaps Ellington, who is a pianist 
and the composer of a number of well- 
known pieces—comes in with a new 
melody of his own or a new number 
just out. The melody is given to one 
instrument for the first chorus, and 
the other instrumentalists fit them- 
selves in with harmonic effects, one 
by one. On the repetition, the melody 
is given to other instruments. In any 
band’s performance of a selection, the 
melody during the course of one play- 
ing of the chorus is likely to be tossed 
to three or four instruments—from 
cornet to saxophone to trombone to 
ensemble. 
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The bands have divided into two 
schools of playing, “hot” ang 
“sweet.” The “hot” bands are most 
frequently Negro bands (Duke 
Ellington, Cab Calloway, Claude 
Hopkins, Louis Armstrong) although 
there are white bands (notably Glen 
Gray’s Casa Loma orchestra) that can 
play “hot” with the best. “Hot” 
bands play with vigorous rhythm and 
great variety, making a point of re 
peating the piece with extravagant 
solo variations on the melody. Their 
effect is nearer the contrapuntal— 
Ellington’s band has been press- 
agented for its counterpoint—while 
the “sweet” bands play closely in har- 
mony, more calmly in rhythm, and 
often with the leading position giving 
to the velvet tones of the saxophones 
or strings. Guy Lombardo, for ex- 
ample, strongly favors his saxophones, 
It is a fact that “hot” bands require 
more skillful players, that the real 
virtuosos of jazz are nearly all “hot” 
players, and that “hot” bands often 
compose as much as half their own 
repertory. 

The rise of jazz has not been dig- 
nified. Its popularity has depended 
as much on showmanship as on musi- 
cianship. Novelty numbers, solo 
players or singers, comedy acts, have 
sometimes carried bands into promi- 
nence when their music was uniform- 
ly mediocre. Yet it can sometimes be 
said of the music and of the playing, 
as of the lyric of “Mr. Crump,” that 
they contain a real feeling of the life 
of America. For some listeners, not 
determined that all music shall be as 
lovely as Brahms’, that is jazz’s jus- 
tification. For listeners who went to 
dance, jazz needs no justification. 
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(Continued from page 6) by your 
lad an ai 
to receive the kick, if he won the toss, diately. 
and he did. Coach was hoping Tippecanot B*Good e 
would go crazy and kick the ball to Little hough | 
Bill, and then maybe Little Bill would go 
a vords, tl 
crazy and run all the way back with it. 
. : w that | 
There may have been prettier runs i h b 
the nickel novels, or the books for boys, match be 
but I don’t believe it. There certainly §* headac 
never was a prettier one on a football has hapy 
field. I’ve seen Eckie, and Willie Hes fle driv 
ton, in my time. One year I saw Mahan paning 





and Oliphant and Barrett, and I saw 


voics 
Harley, too, but none of them ever pulled slodies 
what Little Bill did that day. clings 





He just stood there, matter of fact a8 


if he was at a pay window signing his At mos 
envelope, and waited for the ball. When natural] 
it came, he hooked it and was off, all at ge the 
once. He never could run very fast, and Tvous | 
he didn’t run very fast this time. He set @lysiolog 


off a little to the right of center, and thea 
headed parallel to the sideline, straight 
at the Tippecanoe left guard and tackle 
coming for him in a team. i 
I thought it was good night, because he 
(Continued on page 28) 
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By Irene Poole 


This is the second of three articles by 
by. Davis, of the University School, Ann 
rbor, Michigan, Chairman of an official 
nmittee of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech. The first article, 
then You Speak, Act!” appeared in the 
ietober 12 issue. 


TENTH-GRADE class _pro- 
duced a play in which one of 
the boys in the class played 
the part of an absent-minded 

professor. The play was excellently 
staged; everybody knew his lines per- 
fectly; the action and business were 
panned carefully; most of the char- 
eterizations were very real. The 
psent-minded professor entered, his 
pectacles pushed up on his forehead, 
yith the lines, “I wonder what I 
wuld have done with my spectacles. 
Now, I should have put them here, 
w maybe here on the mantelpiece. I 
always use them when I write, don’t 
]? Well, never mind. I'll write 
without them this time.” If one had 
been listening from another room, he 
would have been sure that somebody 
m the stage was reciting part of the 
Constitution! The boy was made up 
to look like the character he repre- 
sented, but his voice and the rate of 
peaking were all out of tune with 
the character. , 

Vocal tones are powerful conveyors 
meaning. When your mother calls, 
you have no difficulty in knowing that 
the wants you at once, or that you 
may wait until it is convenient for 
you to come. You know by the tone 
of her voice whether she is annoyed 
by your absence, or whether she has 
had an accident and needs help imme- 
dately. When your father says 
‘Good evening, son,” you know, even 
hough he utters only those three 
words, that he has had a hard day, 
m that he is feeling fit for a boxing 
tatch before dinner, or that he has 
theadache, or that something funny 
us happened to him as he turned in 
le driveway. These subtleties of 
taning are carried by the tones of 


is voice, the inflections or vocal 
lodies that accompany certain 
telings. 


At most times these inflections come 
naturally” to the voice, since they 

the products of involuntary 
tvous control that responds to the 
bysiological conditions in the body. 
rtain emotions like fear or anger 
pity cause certain chemical changes 
the body that we are not always 
le to control. These chemical 
nges affect the nervous system, 
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and through it, the muscles that con- 
trol the production of vocal tones. 
We are, however, quite able to exer- 
cise voluntary control over these 
muscles so that we can, to a great 
extent produce just the kind of 
tone that we will to make, even in 
spite of stage fright. Singers and 
actors, particularly, have educated 
themselves so that they can control 
even the slightest -variation of tone. 
The best speakers train themselves 
to do this, too. And since the voice 
is such an accurate index of individual 
personality, and since it is used so 
much, it is one of the most profitable 
points on which to concentrate train- 
ing for personal development. 

You can experiment with your own 
vocal control. Begin by calling your 
name as your mother would call under 
the several conditions mentioned in 
the second paragraph above, and by 
telling yourself “Good evening” in 
several ways,eas your father might 
do. Then select a short sen- 
tence and by means of vocal 
changes, express as many 
meanings with the same words 
as youcan. Think first of the 
meaning, then listen to your 
own voice as it expresses that 
meaning. 

A good example is “Come 
here!” By beginning with a 
rather high pitch on “come,” 
and sliding down the scale on 
“here,” you express an im- 





Over the telephone come subleties 
of meaning that are carried by 
the tones of the voice, the inflec- 
tions or vocal melodies that ac- 
company certain feelings. 
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patient command. You will probably 
have considerable force behind your 
voice, too. Using only these two 
words, you may coax, you may whine, 
you may invite someone to share a 
very exciting experience, or you may 
hurry somebody to help you get 
out of difficulty. By stressing one 
word or the other, you emphasize 
either the action of coming or the 
location of “here.” 

Try a longer sentence, like “Bring 
me a drink.” You can be dying of 
thirst, ‘scarcely able to raise your 
voice in the request; you can be coax- 
ing your sister to indulge your lazi- 
ness; you can be choking or panting 


Sour 


with need for water. You can register 
impatience or anger or petulance or 
drowsiness. If you try to tell each 
of these things with just these four 


words, you will discover the im- 
portant part the voice plays in 
speaking. 


Then stop to consider why such 
slang phrases as “Oh, yeah?” “And 
how!” “Sez you!” “Am I dirty, or 
am I dirty?” and “You're telling me?” 
become so popular. There is certainly 
no meaning in the words that corre- 
sponds to the meaning of the slang 
expression. The meaning is carried 
entirely through the vocal inflections; 
and because these are so very full of 
feelings and ideas that we experience 
every day, the “catch words” spread 
over the whole country in sudden pop- 
ularity. We are not trying to approve 
the use of such expressions. We are 
merely pointing out that the vocal 
tones that fit these expressions would 
carry exactly the same meanings even 





senseless words if 


better than the 
they were uttered on the syllable “ah 


as in father!” Try it and see. 

The pitches and inflections of the 
voice are not the only factors that 
make the voice expressive. Loudness 
is important. The well-bred speaker 
uses a voice that is just loud enough 
to be heard comfortably by those to 
whom he is talking. The force with 
which he speaks would vary, of 
course, with the size of the room in 
which he is speaking, with the num- 
ber of people to whose ears his voice 
must carry his meaning, and with the 
distance there is between him and his 


audience. 
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It is thoroughly inappropriate for 
you, in making a classroom recitation 
or in reading a paragraph from the 
newspaper at home, to raise the pitch 
and the loudness of your voice so that 
it might be effective for a political 
“stump speaker.” When you have 
memorized a rule, a poem, or a short 
prose selection, it is not only unneces- 
sary but quite ineffective to intone it 
as a court crier calls “Hear ye!” The 
boy who repeated the lines of the 
absent-minded professor like a coun- 
try orator proclaiming the mandates 
of the Constitution, was after all, 
doing something that is very common 
among high school students. After he 
had “learned the words,” he “said” 
them without any relation to the 
meaning they carried. 

Of course, it never happens in your 
classroom, but in the grade school one 
often hears a little fellow reciting to 
his teacher, not ten feet away from 
him, in a voice loud enough to be 
heard in the next block. Carefully 
controlled modulation of tone in the 
speaking voice is one of the indica- 
tions of well-poised adulthood. It is 
one of the goals toward which our 
education should be bent. 

The quality of a speaker’s voice is 
another symptom of his personality, 
his health, and his thoughts and feel- 
ings. It is difficult to describe quali- 
ties of voice with typed words. Here 
are some adjectives that suggest 
unpleasant vocal qualities: harsh, 
strident, rasping squeaky, nasal, 
coarse, throaty, rough, whiny, lazy, 
seared, thin. These suggest qualities 
that we like to hear: smooth, melodi- 
ous, singing, clear, resonant, full, 
round, musical. 

Perhaps the most common of the 
disagreeable qualities is nasality. This 
means simply that breath which 
should carry tones out through the 
mouth is allowed to flow through the 
nose. Very extreme cases of nasality 
sound as though the person is “talking 
through his nose.” There are only 
three sounds in English speech that 
have any nasal quality at all. These 
three are the sounds of “m,” “n,” and 
“ng.” You can test yourself for 
nasality on these consonants very 
easily by humming them one at a time 
and holding your finger against the 
side of your nostril. You will feel a 
distinct vibration of the flesh as the 
vocalized breath passes through the 
nostril. Now, keeping your finger at 
the same place, say “ah” with the 
jaws as wide open as you can get 
them. You should not feel any vibra- 
tion in the nose at all. Now combine 
the nasal consonants with vowels, as 
in the words “may, me, my, mow, 
moo.” The vibration of the nostril 
should stop suddenly as soon as your 
lips open to end the consonant sound 





of “m.” Use the consonants “n” and 
“ng” in similar syllables. 

After you have become sure that 
you detect the slightest vibration, 
pronounce words of more than one 
syllable in which there is one or more 
of the nasal consonants. Take the 
word “number” for practice. There 
should be no nasal vibration whatso- 
ever except while your tongue is 
shutting off the breath in the mouth 
as it presses against the front teeth 
for the sound of “n,” and while the 
lips are closed for the sound of “m.” 
Be careful that you explode all of 
the breath through the lips for the 
sound of “b.” Avoid saying “nummer.” 

If you have difficulty in detecting 
the vibrations by pressing your finger 
to your nostril, you might try holding 
a cool mirror under your nose while 
you say any of the non-nasal sounds 
or words that do not contain the 
sounds of “n,” “m,”’ or “ng.” If 
there is the slightest trace of moisture 
on the mirror, you have been nasal- 
izing sounds that should have no nasal 
quality whatever. Or, you might try 
holding a feather or piece of thin 
paper before the nostrils. If, when 
you pronounce such non-nasal sounds 
as the words boy, sit, take, girl, 
father, horse, free, help, butter, the 
paper should move, you are using 
nasal tones that are unpleasant to 
hear. 

If you listen carefully to the quali- 
ties in the voices of your classmates 
and compare these with your own 
voice, you may discover qualities that 
you would like to change. It is quite 
possible that you can practice listen- 
ing, then practice producing tones 
until you have achieved the pleasant 
voice that you would like to possess. 
Your teachers and friends will be 
glad to help you. 

You seldom have difficulty in 
choosing the inflections and loudness 
and qualities that are appropriate to 
ordinary conversations, because the 
thought and feeling that you express 
are your own. Words, actions, and 
tones are determined by the ideas 
that impel them. But the next time 
that you are called upon to make a 
lengthy recitation, to” reproduce a 
piece of literature that you have mem- 
orized, to make a talk or a speech, 
or to interpret a character in a play, 
study the meaning very carefully. 
Analyze the thoughts and feelings 
that are expressed by the words you 
will use, then consider the appro- 
priate pitches, melodies (or inflec- 
tions), loudness, and qualities of voice 
that should carry the words. Listen 
to yourself as you practice aloud. 
You will find that the assurance of 
your own well-chosen tones will 
help you to face your audience com- 
fortably. 

Let your voice tell it! 
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wants in, off, out. Trolley car ¢ 
ductors may use these expressions to 7 
sengers, but good English is hard 
determined by their practice. Dictionar 
record them as chiefly Scotch and Nog 
Irish, but in this country their use jg 
matter of ignorance rather than racial j 
heritance. Elevator operators have add 
wants up, wants down. The verb of 1 
tion should be inserted. The cat wants 
go out. This man wants to get off. 


in our midst. Rhetoricians may disp 
about whether this means in the midst @ 
us or inside our bodies. The reason { 
expression should not be used is that 
is trite, oldfashioned, and in the wor 
Style of the cheap newspaper and ty 
puffing orator. Avoid it. Say with 
with you, among you, among us. Or 
in our midst as a humorous jibe. Dorf 
use hackneyed expressions. 


flat adverb. One not marked by 
adverbial ending, as ly. Such an ad 
looks like an adjective. Some of the modi 
common are cheap, bad, dear, fast, 
loud, slow, straight. Also called neuf 
adverb. 


envoy. In poetry, a stanza at the al 
of certain poems, as a ballade (differe 
from ballad), indicating the person 
whom the composition is addressed. F 
quently the envoy begins with some t 
of address, as Prince, King, Lord, 
Sometimes the poem dedicating a boo 
Used thus often by Rudyard Kipling. 
French form lenvoi is also used. 
















laconism. The Laconians, or Spa 
in ancient Greece used few words. Thus 
laconism is any pithy remark; a style 
few words. The adjective is laconic, 
variant is laconicism. 


agenda. Latin. List of things to k 
covered at a meeting. Recently mai 
known by use concerning the freque 
conferences of international represent# 
tives. Originally the g was pronounetl 
hard. This is still heard; but the mor 
common pronunciation is ajenda. 


junior, Junior. The small letter is us 
to designate a son with the same name# 
his father. Abbreviated Jr. or jr. at 
written or printed after the name. Alw 
as an adjective in such expressions # 
The junior member of the firm; the junit 
Senator, junior counsel. The word wit 
a capital is used by many parents, 
avoid confusion, as a name for the @ 
who bears the same name as his father. 
Robert took Junior to the circus this after 
noon. This use drops away as the bi 
grows older. 


King James English. The speech of Eng 
land at the time James I reigned, 166 
1625. It has been preserved for later ge 
erations by the plays of Shakespeare, bit 
for the greater masses of persons by i 
translation of the Bible published in Iéll 
(also called the Authorized Version). T# 
speech of those years was marked 
strength, vividness, variety, rhythm. 








idiotism. As an idiom is some a 
construction of a language, idiotism is 8¢ 
peculiarity of the language of a pe 
Compare idiom. 
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BOOKS _ As One Reader to Another 


By May Lamberton Becker 


Scohlastic Book Editor 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


PARNASSUS ON WHEELS 
By Christopher Morley 


I don’t know a book that has done 
so much for book-shops as this delightful 
adventure. It started book-vans; it made 
people all over the country realize the 
romance and beauty of bookselling, and 
with all this, it gave them in itself a last- 
ing pleasure of a singularly happy kind. 

Miss Helen McGill is getting a trifle 
tired of just being the sister of a famous 
author (who writes books about how 
lovely it is to live in the country and so 
has to do so), when a traveling outfit of 
the most alluring kind comes by. Roger 
Mifflin takes Parnassus with him on 
wheels; this a caravan-like wagon fitted 
with bookshelves, and these with books; 
he sells the books to farmers along the 
way and tells them how good the books 
are. I don’t mean “subscription” books, 
or “sets” that only furnish the parlor, not 
your soul; I mean real books, on which 
you live as you do on food or air to 
breathe. Mr. Mifflin had meant to sell the 
caravan to Mr. McGill, but Miss McGill 
saves him from that; she buys it herself 
and takes also to the road, selling delight 
in the shape of books. What adventures 
she has I leave you to find out. Enough 
to tell you that when this charming novel 
first was published there were not so 
many heartfelt bookshops in our country, 
and no book-vans travelling gaily over the 
countryside. 


PASSAGE TO INDIA 
By E. M. Forster 


You will find out far more about the 
actual India of to-day from this quiet but 
poignant novel than from the brilliant 
short stories of Kipling. His tales belong 
to the epoch of imperialism; Mr. Forster 
writes as one trying to lessen the burden 
of misunderstanding between Indians and 
Anglo-Indians, and to show the real life 
that lies beyond the Anglo-Indian colony 
of which we learned in Plain Tales from 
the Hills. 

Dr. Aziz, a brilliant young doctor and 
a poet, is the Indian central figure; Field- 
ing, a sensitive, sympathetic Englishman, 
is the Western center; around these two 
are people of all kinds, from the hide- 
bound government officials and the club 
men and their wives to the chattering folk 
of the bazars. There is a steadily tighten- 
ing tension of misunderstanding; race 
prejudice and finally racial passion. For 
at a picnic a woman declares, on the basis 
of a hallucination, that Dr. Aziz insulted 
her, and a storm of excitement promptly 
rises. Innocent as he is, he goes to trial, 
where his accuser has to admit that she 
was entirely mistaken. But the incident 
does not die thus. Every one connected 
with it is caught in the complications. 
Much as the two sides may wish to come 
to terms, it seems impossible to do so. 
“Not yet,” is all they can say. 

Mr. Forster is perhaps the quietest au- 
thor on earth. He lives in a_ beautiful 
little farmhouse in the country not very 
far from London; the royalties from the 
American edition of this book made it 
possible for him to buy the house. The 
village is some eight hundred years old, 
and last year I went to the pageant he 
Wrote and staged there, showing the 
events in its long career. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Etiquette for 1935 

It’s More Fun When You Know the 
Rules, by Beatrice Pierce (Farrar) 
might be almost anything with that title, 
but is in fact that much-needed guide, 
a book of etiquette problems for girls. 
Beginning with the well-known fact that 
“people judge you by your table man- 
ners,” it gives sensible basic ideas on be- 
having properly with table silver and the 
like, and tells about entertaining and what 
to serve. Then it shows “how not to be 
a wallflower,” tells of looking well and 
talking well, travelling, being part of an 
audience, week-ends, being a bridesmaid, 
and the French words on the menu you'd 
better know beforehand. 

You may recall I praised some time ago 
The Correct Thing, as the best book of 
etiquette for high school boys that 
yet been written. Now the author, Wil- 
liam O.° Stevens, has produced a com- 
panion volume even more needed—The 
Right Thing (Dodd), a plain, sensible 
statement of “how to be decent though 
modern.” Morals and ethics presented in 
this way are lucid, straightforward and 
in the highest sense useful. 


has 


Usage of another kind is the subject of 
a new dictionary by H. W. Horwill: 
Modern American Usage (Oxford), a de- 
lightful work meant to show English peo- 
ple how Americans differ from them in 
ways of speech. For instance, they would 
think in England that the tariff was 
“raised” if we said it was “lifted”— 
meaning of course “removed.” A “sedan” 
is not a car in England; if something 
“strikes you” there, it doesn’t just occur 
to you; a man who “bolts his ticket” calls 
up in their minds the image of one who 
gulps down a bit of cardboard. 

The Sea for Sam, by W. Maxwell Reed 
(Harcourt), is the third of a series in 
which first the earth, then the sky, has 
been presented to the understanding of 
young people by photographs, drawings, 
and a clear and non-technical text. Be- 
ginning with the early life of earth and 
moon, the origin of the Atlantic and the 
rise and fall of continents, you are led 
through a series of fascinating chapters 
on ocean life and all that goes on in 
those mysterious deeps, and then to the 
study of ocean currents and icebergs and 
the most famous ocean current in the 
world, the majestic flow of the Gulf 
Stream. 


A Primer for Consumers 

Another “fact-book” that builds up an 
excellent text with unusually good photo- 
graphs is Behind the Show Window, by 
Jeanette Eaton (Harcourt). Beginning 
with the spender, she shows the tre- 
mendous network of activities back of the 
things spread out for us to buy. We have 
had plenty of books whose descriptions 
sound like that, but I have not seen one 
like this book. Milk, for instance, is dis- 
cussed as “a study in human relations.” 
“At the Turn of the Switch” describes 


electricity’s place in our scheme of things 
—and so on through all our basic in- 
dustries. 

The Movie Makers, by John J. Floherty 
(Doubleday), is a photograph book for 
anyone, old or young, who wants to know 
about a motion picture from the selection 
of the story to the projection of the film 
in your’ neighborhood _ theatre. The 
photographs, however, are by no means all 
the story; this is told in a striking fash- 
ion, with any number of the funny inci- 
dents we keep hearing about as taking 
place on the movie lot. 


Thrills and Spills 

Now for novels and stories for 
young people of high school age—Injuns 
Comin’ by M. W. Pearson and Franklin 
R. Bullis, (Scribner) is for boys or girls 
up to fifteen; it has the striking advantage 
of being based on a genuine record. Mr. 
Bullis was captured by Indians when he 
was three years old. His family had gone 
from Vermont, eighty years ago, to the 
unknown wild land of Minnesota. The 
adventures they go through here in the 
days when the Sioux were out for scalps 
make rapid reading. 

Three Sides of Agiochook, by Eric P. 
Kelly (Macmillan), is another Indian 
story, this time in the East, on the eve 
of the Revolution. Agiochook is Mt. 
Washington; Philip Brewster, the young 
hero, is a Hanover student; son of an In- 
dian mother killed in a massacre, he has 
been adopted by the Brewsters and under 
the influence of his president, Dr. Wheeler, 
sides with the colonists against the King. 

Boss of the Ragged O, by Norma Bick- 
nell Mansfield (Farrar), is a thumping 
good adventure-mystery story of the mesa 
country. <A red-headed girl inherits the 
ranch, and the responsibility of keeping 
peace in Home Valley. 

Rhodes of the Leathernecks, by Fred- 
eric Nelson Litten (Dodd), is for older 
boys, especially if they are interested in 
either aviation or the Marines. Lieutenant 
Jimmie Rhodes, a_ favorite already 
through two previous novels, becomes in- 
structor in the new Air Force of the 
Garde q’Haiti, and he and his pal train 
the new fliers. 

The Pony Express Goes Through, by 
Hioward R. Driggs (Stokes), is pure fact, 
but as exciting as a dime novel; more so 
than any of those I ever read. The heroic 
enterprise of the Pony Express is told 
from the lips of men who, as boys, took 
the mail through Indian ambushes, over 
deserts, rivers and mountains, from St. 
Joe to Sacramento in the brief and flash- 
ing career of this pioneer mail service. 

People from Dickens, by Rachel Field 
(Scribner) is a lovely contribution to the 
general revival of interest in Dickens. 
Thomas Fogarty made eight large color 
plates and many drawings of these people, 
and Miss Field—whose Time Out of Mind, 
her first full-length novel, was the spec- 
tacular success of the earlier 
presents their stories 
form. 
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LITERARY LEADS POETRY CORNER 


Jazz has reached its highest dignity. 
George Gershwin has made DuBose Hey- 
ward's novel-play into an opera, which the 
Theater “Guild in New York is producing 
this fall. There’s an article by Heyward 
himself in the October Stage telling about 
the two-year collaboration on a piece of 
work which has all the earmarks of being 
a milestone in music circles what with 
Alexander Smallens conducting, Reuben 
Mamoulian of Hollywood directing, and 
an unusually good cast. 

* 

A real Byrd’s-eye view of the South 
Pole is in the October National Geographic. 
Here are 75 pages of exciting text and 
pictures about the Admiral’s last expedi- 
tion to Little America. The photographs 
include everything from the dignified 
members of the First Families of Ant- 
arctica (penguins to you) to magnificent 
air shots and views of hither to unmapped 


miles of ice and snow. Name _ of 
the article: “Exploring the Ice Age in 
Antarctica.” e 


After reading “Bills Playable” it might 
be a good idea to brush up on things by 
reading Francis Wallace’s “How to Watch 
a Football Game” which you'll find in the 
October Reader’s Digest, condensed from 
Redbook. . 

If your town library carries the Yale 
Review, read Jesse Stuart’s “Head O° the 
Hollow” in the Autumn issue. It’s the 
sume kind of thing you enjoyed in 
Scholastic’s September 28 issue. 

e 

If you want to know how different the 
Chinese Hollywood is from ours, read 
George L. Moorad’s “Chinese Talkies” in 
the October Asia. Handsome Raymond 
King (who apparently uses an American 
name) is the great movie hero, causing 
many a flutter in demure Chinese hearts. 
They also have a “Chinese Jackie Cooper” 
and a “Lorna Harold” team which is their 
equivalent for Laurel and Hardy. The 
great difficulty is the dialect problem—few 
actors speak the Mandarin dialect which 
is the most commonly understood. Thus 
you can see that talkies caused almost as 
much, if not more chaos in Chinese films 
as they did with us when it was discov- 
ered that some of our idolized stars be- 
longed in the, “dese” and “dose” class. 

* 

Did you know that Will Rogers was 
started on his literary career by the New 
York Times? It all began with a speech 
Rogerse made at an Ogden Mills rally 
(Mills was running for Congress) back in 
1922. “I don’t know the man” said Rog- 
ers, “and that is why they have asked me 
to come here to speak . . .We need Mills. 
This country needs a man in Congress that 
owns his own dress suit.” And so on and 
on in the humorous and scurrilous vein we 
later all came to know so well. The 
Times was the only paper that printed 
the speech in full, and signed Rogers up 
for his syndicated opinion. You know the 
rest. e 

The Saturday Review scoops the liter- 
ary field (Fall Announcement Number— 
Oct. 5) by running advance reports on 
the important Fall books, submitted by 
the Judges of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. Thus you can see the wheels going 
round in the minds of Heywood Broun, 
Henry Seidel Canby, Dorothy Canfield, 
Christopher Morley, William Allen White 
as they pick and chose and comment on 
what’s going to be read this next season. 
Read also, in this same issue, Clarence 
Day’s piece “There Was a Young English- 
man”—an excellent 1000-word © biographi- 
cal sketch of a tragic young man who 
turns out in the end to be Thackeray. 





T first sight Gilbert Maxwell ap- 
pears to be a slender young 
man of eighteen, but the frank 
question discovers him to be 

in his middle twenties. His conversa- 
tion is not at all like his poetry but 
runs lightly and merrily into peculiar 
foot-notes. 

His brown locks have been wavy 
or straight according to the demands 
of a job. He has posed for commer- 
cial photography and some of those 
smiling, well-fed-looking youths of 
advertisements several years ago may 
have been Mr. Maxwell, at that time 
not entirely sure of his next meal. 
When he left Washington, Georgia, 
the place of his birth, where his family 
have lived for two hundred years, and 
came to New York, in 1931, he lived 
“by the grace of God, my wits, and 
the generosity of my friends.” And 
he adds “Sometimes I was hungry.” 
He wanted to be in New York more 
than any other place in the world, so 
he worked at such jobs as checkroom 
boy at the Town Hall Club, and 
typed manuscripts. 

His first book of poems, Look to the 
Lightning, appeared about two years 
after Mr. Maxwell had become a New 
Yorker. Then Rollins College, al- 
ways on the look-out for young talent, 
offered the poet a generous scholar- 
ship and he became a special student 
in the college, with freedom for crea- 
tive work. Although he proved un- 
usually faithful to classes, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the little theatre, 
his poetry continually emerged. 

The poet, with unusual honesty, 
confesses that he likes his own stanzas. 
His devotion to the work of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay furnishes the most 
matter for his comments on other 
poets; this devotion shows also in his 
verse. _From that older poet, Mr. 
Maxwell has learned how to time his 
poems so that they end upon their 
most poignaswt and impressive phrases. 
The curtain falls upon the stage of 
the poem just at the climax and we, 
the observers, with our heightened 
emotion, feel a vibrant sense of com- 
pletion. This technique is well illus- 
trated in the title poem of the book. 


Look to the Lightning 


I cannot die! I shall come back, I know— 

Perhaps in the serene intelligence 

Of flowers under snow; 

Or maybe in the first breath-quickening 
sense 

Of odor in the heather 

Some part of me will yet be blowing warm, 

Alive in April weather. 

Something will speak to you out of a 
storm, 

Something in rain and thunder; 
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But oh—do not be troubled if you rise 

Out of your sleep in wonder: 

Look to the lightning, love—behold my 
eyes! 


Almost every poem in the volume 
closes upon successfully dramatized 
lines. Another aspect of Mr. Max. 
well’s talent is his ability to put into 
a convincing phrase an_ experience 
that is almost beyond words. For ex- 
ample he says of one woman: “sharper 
to me than the wings over water Is the 
flight of thought in her eyes,” and 
in another poem “The heart within its 
barricaded house lay gasping at the lie 
your lips confessed.” Something of 
the unutterable is expressed in the 
following poem when he says that he 
goes out alone “To stalk my spirit’s 
prey again.” What can the spirit 
pursue as prey except something akin 
to poetry: an insurgent feeling or 
thought ? 


Waste Acre 
This field is dark. 
One certain 


I cannot see 
inch ahead of me. 
Even my hand before my face 
Is hidden in this fearful place; 


Even the white and opal frost 


That marked the furrow-line is lost. 


I had crept out from candlelight 
Into the reaches of this night, 


Leaving the weather-talk of men, 
To stalk my spirit’s prey again, 


But I have stumbled on a spot 
That hound and hunter long forgot. 


O tenants of the wood, be kind 
To one grown timorous and blind 


Under a night so deep, so black 
There is no light ahead or back. ... 


O cedar bough and hill of stone, 
Be roof and bed to one alone 


Whose feet can never find their way 
About a world, except by day. 


Not only can Mr. Maxwell suggest 
the wordless with words; he can at 
range into a fresh phrase an idea e 
sentially ¢ommonplace. He calls the 
careless conversations of uninspired 
folk “‘the weather-talk of men,” and 
he describes a silent woman as “Bear 
ing alone what never a human should 
have endured of woe.” 

One observes that the graceful 
music of his verse, with some change, 
runs along with one soft step followed 
by a hard step. Just as the rhythms, 
though well-handled, are limited, 90 
the themes: they are tuned again and 
again to the same tones of love a 
death, personally felt, and conver 
tional for centuries to minor poets. 

DOROTHY EMERSON 

The poems above are reprinted from Look to tt 


Lightning, by Gilbert Maxwell, copyright, 1933, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 
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N every circus there is a main 
tent. There are seen the star 
performers and there the real 
action goes on. But every circus 
so has its side-shows with its shout- 
g barkers who give fake samples of 
wares inside. 

In the main tent of the international 
heatre today the drama of a fragile 


mand iety of rival nationalistic states is 
ing played. Scenes in one ring show 

| ense competition between Great 
, britain, France, Germany, Italy, Rus- 
st ja and other countries for trade, raw 
is lost. aterials, markets and places for the 
-ht vestment of money. In another 
ing can be seen the directors of 

7 konomic affairs, helping certain pop- 


in, t leaders to secure and to keep 


bntrol of their governments. In a 
: hird ring these leaders can be seen 
orgot, . 
king secret agreements to form 
ad fensive and defensive alliances for 
atind jlitary and naval action. Still an- 
ck her ring shows the arming of the 
ke wo ations, the use of propaganda, the 
one, reasing tension, and finally ‘“‘guns 
ping off by themselves,” to use Mus- 
— ini’s expression, and—World War. 
; That is what careful students of 
ternational affairs agree is charac- 
Il suggest Peristic of the realistic scenes of the 
1e can atm @illernational stage today.* In my 
n idea es- @tond article I shall ask my readers 
calls the @ look at this four-ring main show 
ininspired ough the wise eyes of students of 


h its history and its current events. 
But in this article, because of the 
belight just now focussed on Mus- 
ini's war with Ethiopia, we shall 


nen,” and 
as “‘Bear- 
an should 










graceful at one of the side-shows. The 
1e change, P#lo-Ethiopian episode is but one of 
> followed current smoke screens thrown 
. rhythms, und the real happenings in the 
imited, s@ H"topean arena. It illustrates clearly 
again and tendency of Fascist governments 
love and 
1 conven See, for example, Professor Sidney B. Fay: 
poets gins of the World War; B. Russell: Why Men 
'P , t; Salvador Madariaga: A Continent of Un- 
=-RSON iG. D. H. and M. Cole: The Intelligent \lan’s 
Wace Barope Today; e perme ftistory 
Y ern Civilization, Vol. ; Sir Nosman 
n Look to the ll: The Unseen Assassin; F. H. Simonds: 


ight, 1933, Of t Europe Keep the Peace?: various Foreign 
icy Reports; etc. 
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_ THE DICTATOR 
AND THE SIDE-SHOW 


Mussolini Distracts Attention from His Failure 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


The present article is the first of a series by Dr. Rugg 
on the world scene. In these we shall go back stage in 
the international theatre and view some mainsprings of 
the action that the people are not usually allowed to 
see. The series will center especially around the prob- 
lems of Fascism, imperialism and war. 
article will appear in the November 16 issue. 


The second 


everywhere to distract 
attention from the 
main tent by barking 
the fake wares of a 
side-show. 


Has Mussolini an 
Economic Plan? 


When Mussolini 
and his 100,000 Black 
Shirts marched on 
Rome in 1922, he 
promised economic 
order and prosperity. 
The former he _ has 
produced. Discipline, 
loyalty, docility, hard 
work for a low stand- 
ard of life—these he 
has brought forth. The 
masses of the people 
have been held for 
thirteen years in en- 
thusiastic solidarity 
and fatiguing labor by his salutes, 


badges, oratorical promises and 
marching bands. They have been 


told what to do and what to think. 
They have been denied a free press, 
free schools, free assemblage, free 
thought. Every trait of democracy 
has been stamped on, indeed openly 
derided. Not a semblance of that 
political method—government by the 
free play of intelligence—which we 
call “The American Way,” has been 
permitted. Government is by Dictator, 
not “by the people, of the people and 
for the people.” 

The one conspicuous political re- 
sult has been the unifying of a vast 
majority of the Italian people behind 
the dictator’s program. But was this 
done to support a soundly designed 
agricultural and industrial plan? Did 
this give the masses of the people a 
high standard of living, freedom of 
spirit, and economic independence 
among the nations? Let us measure 
Mussolini’s program by what it has 
accomplished. Let us see what Italy’s 
position is today. 
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Down On One Knee. 
Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Italy’s Condition after Thirteen 
Years of Dictatorship 
First and foremost: The Italian 


people number 42,000,000, in a ter- 
ritory of 120,000 square miles. Not 
only is this too many people for such 
an area, but, furthermore, the Dic- 
tator has systematically encouraged 
the increase of the population for the 
past thirteen years. 

Second: Although one-third of this 
population are farmers, they cannot 
produce enough food for the other 
two-thirds. Again the small area, the 
mountainous topography, the soil, the 
climate, prevent the raising of staple 
crops in large amounts. Hence today 
as in 1922, Italy is compelled to im- 
port enormeus amounts of wheat and 
barley, flour and cornmeal, meat and 
fish, and other food stuffs. 

Third: Italy’s soil, topography and 
mild Mediterranean climate permit 
the production and export of large 
amounts of grapes and of wine, of 
olives and pomegranates and citrus 


fruits. But these exports fail to 
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bring in enough money to pay for the 
food necessities imported. 

Fourth: How can the money be 
gotten? Italy’s leaders said: In ad- 
dition to emigrant remittances from 
abroad and tourists’ spending, by 
manufacturing goods and selling them 
abroad. So for the past two genera- 
tions they have been trying to build 
up modern industry, especially cotton 
and silk manufacturing. To do so 
Italy needs raw materials, especially 
cotton, iron, coal and oil. But few of 
these are available at home, because of 
her geography. So cotton is imported, 
iron is imported, coal and oil are im- 
ported. In the Alps Mussolini's 
engineers have built some hydro-elec- 
tric power plants, but all together 
these provide only a small proportion 
of the power needed to run Italy's in- 
dustries and utilities. So the making 
of modern industry has actually in- 
creased the drain on her purchasing 
power, by compelling her to buy ad- 
ditional fuel and materials abroad. 

Other sources of income, notably 
Italian emigrants’ remittances from 
abroad and tourists’ spendings, have 
declined disastrously. Remittances 
fell from two billion lira in 1929 to 
one-half billion in 1933; tourists’ 
spendings in 1933 were only half as 
much as in 1929. Thus in 1934 the 
total Italian adverse “balance of 
commodity trade” was two and a half 
billion lira! 

Fifth: At the end of 1934 the na- 


tional economic system was practi- 
cally bankrupt! So critical was the 
situation that on December 8, 1934, 


Mussolini’s government “nationalized” 
all assets owned outside of Italy by 
Italian citizens and corporations. She 
soon spent this money and the prob- 
lem was as far from being solved as 
ever. On July 22, 1935, Italy went 
off the gold standard and openly an- 
nounced her financial condition to the 
business world. 


The Side-Show and the Barker 


This is the setting for the real 
drama which has been played in the 
Italian political theatre since Jl Duce 
marched on Rome in 1922. By the 
beginning of 1935, probably long be- 
fore that time, Mussolini knew that 
popular support for still further in- 
creased taxation and a still lower 
standard of living could be whipped 
up only by some tremendous, spec- 
tacular, emotional appeal. What 
would save the bankrupt? 

War! War in a great patriotic 
cause. War for the glory that once was 
ancient Rome’s. War to get back the 
colonies that Britain and France prom- 
ised Italy when she turned against 
Germany in 1915, and which they re- 
fused to give her at Versailles in 1919. 
War to give Italy a greater place in 
the imperial sun out of which she had 








been pushed by luckier and earlier 
comers in the nineteenth century. 
War against whom? Britain, 
France, Japan or the other powerful 
competitors in imperialism? No. 
War against Ethiopia (Abyssinia). 
War against her “special enemy,” 
said Mussolini, seizing upon question- 


able instances of Ethiopian “‘aggres- 
sion” against Eritrea and _ Italian 
Somaliland, Italy’s colonies on each 


side of Ethiopia. (Italian propa- 
gandists in America now claim that 
there were ninety instances!) 

War to avenge the Battle of Adowa, 








| Phonetic pronunciations of Ethi- 
opian and Italian names with which | 
the world is likely to become more 
familiar with Mussolini and Haile 
Selassie now involved in war are ieee | 
below, as furnished to the United | 
Press by the National Geographic So- 
ciety in Washington, and the Perma- 
nent Committee on Geographical 
Names for Oficial Use, in London. 


Addis Ababa—Ah-dis-a-ba-ba—with all a's 
pronounced as in what, accent on first syl- 


| Pronouncing War Dictionary | | 


| lable in Addis and middle syllable in 
| Ababa. 
Ualual—Wal-Wal, with a’s as in what and 


emphasis on first syllable. 

Adowa—A-dowa, a’s as in what, accent on 
first syllable. 

Djibouti- Ji-bu-ti, accent on middle syllable, 
i’s as in it, u as in cure. 

Eritrea—E-ri-tre-a, accent on next to last 
syllable, first e as in get, i like the ea of 
eat, second e like the 1 of it, final a as in 
all. 

Ogaden—Oga-den, 
as im not, 





accent on first syllable, o | 
a as in all, e as in get. 
Asmara—As-mar-a, accent on middle syllable, 
first a as in fast, second a as in artistic, 
third a as in all. 
Harrar—Hur-rar, 
as in burn, 


accent on first syllable, u | 

a as in artistic. 

Assab—accent on last syllable, first a as in 
fast, second a as in what. 











1896, when the Ethiopians com- 
pletely defeated an Italian army. 

Finally, war for coal and iron and 
oil, and a‘ tropical and sub-tropical 
agriculture which will give Italy the 
resources she needs. 

This, in brief, was the emotional 
appeal that has caused hysterical re- 
vival of national support for the Dic- 
tator’s mobilizing of a million men, 
his flouting of the League of Nations, 
his defiance to Britain and France. 


What Prize Caesar’s? 


What is the bald truth concerning 
the prize that the Dictator holds out 
to ey people? To boil it down: 

She would get control over 350,- 
000 square miles of land in north- 
east Africa, lying between her own 
colonies of Eritrea and Italian Soma- 
liland, and French and British col- 
onies, inhabited by a mixed popula- 
tion of from 5,500,000 to 7,000,000 
Bantus and Negroes. The land on the 
eastern border is hot semi-desert. The 
central area is a high, temperate and 
fairly fertile mountain plateau, cut by 
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great gorges, across which even ny 
ern transport and communicatj 
could be constructed only at enormg 
expense. On this middle table] 
some grains, coffee, and cattle 
raised and exported. On the lowe 
hotter lands, if labor could be y 
vided, cotton, sugar-cane, and rubbe 
trees could be raised. The land ag 
whole contains moderate supplies , 
iron, coal, copper, sulphur, po 
gold and platinum. 

The people are a conglomerati 
of Hamitic and Semitic stock mig 
through many centuries with a mj 
titude of races and religions. Th 
are divided into two classes—(| 
wealthy ruling Amharic nobles y 
exploit (2) a mass of primitive pe 
ants. It is doubtful if these peas 
could be disciplined into a modem 
agricultural or industrial labor foie 
Moreover, Europeans find it diffe, 
if not physically impossible, to 4 
manual labor in much of the territa 
As a consequence of such con 
of development the entire export 
trade of Ethiopia ih 1929 was ay 
$15,000,000, and in 1933 about i 
that much. " 

3. Living at a pitifully low stant 
ard of life (a few cents a day in o 
financial units) these primitives cm 
provide practically no market fo 
Italy’s manufactured goods, the prim 
cipal one of which is cotton textiles 
In 1934 Japan (which has practically 


} 


ousted Italy in the cotton trade) sodf 


only $1,200,000 worth in all Ethiopia 

4. Can the surplus Italian populr 
tion be exported to this region to lire 
successful lives? Italy’s experience 
in her nearby colonies, Eritrea ani 
Italian Somaliland, provides convine 
ing evidence that it cannot. Aftera 
generation of attempts there are only 
4,600 Italians in Eritrea, and they 
are mostly officials. Moreover, thes 
two colonies cost Italy a subsidy o 
$65,000,000 a year. 

Here, then, is the “prize” of 
Caesar’s proposed glorious conquett. 
At best it is a costly liability—eva 
if we ignore entirely the danger of 
war with Italy’s European neighbors 
in imperialistic exploitation. 

But the defeat of the Ethiopians 
(it is doubtful indeed if it can k 
achieved) would keep the Dictator his 
job a while longer—in spite of th 
economic failure of his thirteen-yeat 
regime. And that is the reason ft 
this spectacular and costly side-show. 
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Italy Invades Ethiopia, Defies League 


PACKED, tense crowd waited 
anxiously in the lobbies of 
the League of Nations build- 
ing at Geneva on October 5, 

while the League Council’s committee 
of thirteen nations debated its course 
With 
the crashing salvos of Italian artillery 
signaling the long-feared invasion of 
Ethiopia, the crowd found one amuse- 
ment—reading the weather bulletin, 
“Stormy—Unsettled,” posted on the 
secretariat’s door. 

Soon after dawn, on October 3, 
squadrons of Italian planes roared 













troops, and over 90,000 Ethiopians. 
Tangled hopelessly in the rough coun- 
try, the Italians were slaughtered, and 
the present advance on Adowa aimed 
to avenge that defeat. General Emilio 
de Bono, commander-in-chief of the 
colonial armies, directed the advance 
of 100,000 men. 

Death spat from smoking guns as 
lumbering tanks covered the relent- 
less advance, artillery shells exploded 
on the Ethiopian fortifications, and 
bombers droned overhead. Though 
the Italians were certain to take 
Adowa, Ethiopian officials asserted 
they had no intentions of making a 





A modern Ethiopian infantryman (left), 
who, with wild tribesmen, is facing the 
Italian invasion on three fronts. Map 
(below) shows Aduwa (Adowa), scene of 
first fighting in the north. From Mt. 
Mussa Ali another Italian column is pene- 
trating Ethiopia, cooperating with army 
coming from south to cut railway between 
Addis Ababa and Djibouti, French Somal- 
iland. Map from New York Post. 


tion placed about 1,000,000 men in the 
field against them. Thirty thousand 
Italian troops, equipped with 
“scooter” tanks that travel forty-five 
miles an hour and carry two machine 
guns, are driving into the rich prov- 
ince of Aussa, west of French Som- 
aliland. Other forces are pushing 
from the south toward Harrar, key 
city of the province of that name, 
planning to cut the Franco-Ethiopian 
railway from Addis Ababa to Djibouti, 
French Somaliland. This railway is 
Ethiopia’s sole means of bringing sup- 


plies in from the outside world. From 
Assab, in Eritrea, bombing planes 


prepared to smash the railway bridge 
over the Awash river. The drive 
against Harrar must be fought through 
country described as “impossible,” 
and Italy’s famed colonial fighter 
Rodolfo Graziani is in charge of the 
operations. Graziani’s army is ex- 
pected to join the army pushing into 
then make a 
combined assault on Har- 
rar. 


Aussa and 














across the Ethiopian bor- 
der. Topping great moun- 
tain peaks heavily laden * 
bombing planes bore down 
on Adowa and Adigrat, 


twenty miles across the 
frontier. In the roaring 


fleets of airplanes was the 
“Desperate Squadron,’’ 
commanded by Count Ci- 
ano, Mussolini’s son-in-law. 
In another scouting squad- 
ron were Mussolini’s two 
sons, Bruno, 18, and Vit- 
torio, 19. In a sudden 
swooping attack, the bomb- 
ing planes loosed a rain of 
bombs on the Ethiopian 
towns. Scores were re- 





ported killed at Adowa _|usawpa\ 
ind Adigrat. A hospital \K 
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illegedly was struck and 
hurses were reported 
killed. 

Behind the attacking airplanes came 
the Italian army. Lines of skirmish- 
trs moved cautiously across the 
thallow Mareb River, southward into 
Ethiopia. Then long thick lines of 
infantry moved forward. Three 
columns were ordered to converge on 
Adowa and crush the Ethiopian de- 
fenders in a pincer-like manoeuver. 
Soon the invaders met the resistance 
of irregular native troops, and as they 


|} Pressed on into the highlands regular 


Ethiopian troops began massing. In 
1896, Adowa was the scene of a savage 
battle between an invading army of 
16,000 Italian regulars and colonial 
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What Will League Do? 


With ali hope of peace- 
ful settlement shattered, 
the League Council met at 
Geneva to name the “ag- 
gressor” and then evoke 
sanctions as provided un- 
der Article 16 of the 
League of Nations Coven- 
ant. (Schol., Oct 12). The 
Committee immediately 
adopted a report “placing 
Italy clearly in the wrong,” 
and prepared final moves 
to evoke sanctions against 
that nation. Previously, 
England had rebuffed Mus- 
solini's suggestion that 
< British and Italian fleets 
be withdrawn from _ the 
Mediterranean Sea and a 








determined resistance there. The main 
African army is massed at Dessye, 
farther inland, and Emperor Haile 
Selassie seemed confident that his 
troops would check the Italians once 
the invaders started fighting their way 
through the tangled, mountainous ter- 
ritory. Ethiopian leaders are expected 
to use guerilla warfare against the 
Italians, continually raiding their 
communication lines and harassing 
their outposts. Intimate knowledge 
of the country will greatly aid the na- 
tive defenders. 

On eastern and southern fronts, too, 
the Italian hordes were attacking, 
while a general Ethiopian mobiliza- 





three-power parley be 
held on the Ethiopian 
problem. Britain also received Pre- 
mier Laval’s word that France would 
back England in financial and trade 
sanctions, but the French withheld 
consent on military measures against 
the Italians. Mussolini seemed re- 
signed that sanctions will be evoked 
but believes the French will keep them 
from becoming drastic enough to 
greatly hamper present Italian mili- 
tary operations. It is possible that 
great opposition would arise in France 
if she tried to back Britain with mili- 
tary moves against Italy. Civil war 
even was predicted by the press. Ger- 
many has promised not to attack 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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The March of Events Around the World 


M The German Nazi 
€m1€ party in Memel won 
a moral victory by polling about 90 per 


total vote in balloting marked 
and the breakdown of the 
designed to choose a 
for Memel. The 


cent of the 
by rioting 
electoral system 
representative assembly 


Lithuanian government of Premier Jan 
Tubelis appeared ready to resign after 
the voting fiasco, and the German eco- 
nomic blockade of Lithuania seemed cer- 


tain to force conciliatory stand by 
Lithuania. 

The district of Memel 
from Germany by the 


a more 


detached 
Ver- 


was 
treaty of 
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sailles; and in January, 1923, while the 
powers were determining its fate, Lith- 
uania seized the territory. In the follow- 
ing year Memel was made an autonomous 
unit under Lithuanian sovereignty. ‘The 
inhabitants were guaranteed’ certain 
civil rights and universal suffrage in the 
election of local authorities, with con- 
siderable home rule. To see that this 
agreement was kept, the district was 
placed under the supervision of the 
League Council and the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The population 
of Memel—Lithuania’s outlet to the 
Baltic Sea—is predominantly German. 
Since the rise of Hitler, the Nazis have 


carried on a campaign to regain Memel. 
The Memel Nazis wish to establish a 
government controlled from Berlin and 


hope for eventual reunion with Germany. 
This desire is bitterly opposed by Lith- 
uania, which is determined to guard 
Memel as an essential part of her terri- 
tory. 

Nazi leaders charge Lithuanian authori- 
ties promulgated new election laws whose 
main purpose was to rob Germans of 
the ballot and pack Memel with Lith- 
uanians wko were allowed to vote. Hitler 
warned the League of Nations that con- 
tinued oppression of Germans in Memel 
would bring trouble, and then signifi- 
cantly reviewed troops near the Lith- 
uanian border. The League hurriedly 
sent observers to watch the elections. 

A complicated voting system made it 
necessary for each voter to tear out 29 
tickets from a book of 187, each bear- 
ing the name of a candidate, place them 
in an envelope, and hand them to an 
official. This process bewildered many 
illiterate peasants. Some remained in the 
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booths three hours and emerged weep- 
ing. Even a high government official took 
13 minutes to vote. The slow process 


forced officials to hold balloting a second 
day and angered peasants rioted in one 
town, destroying ballots. 

The tense struggle for Memel and the 
resulting German economic boycott of 
Lithuanian farm products pinched the 
farmers seriously because exports to Ger- 
many are vital to their welfare. Like- 
wise, the Government was forced to in- 
troduce a rigid control of money and 
prohibit its export. These events fore- 
cast the fall of Jan Tubelis,-who has been 
Premier since 1929. President Smetona 
is expected to ask Colonel Antanas 
Merkys, Mayor of Kaunas and _ three 
times Minister of War, to form a new 
government. 

Although the Nazis won the election 
in Memel there is no reason to believe a 
return to Germany can be expected soon. 
Memel’s status is not the same as the 
Saar, which was returned to Germany 
last March. The return of the Saar was 
provided in the treaties after the World 
War authorizing a vote on that question. 
But Memel is permanently separated 
from Germany by the treaties. 


dD, ke Although the 
CnMAYr. Danish Parlia- 
ment still had a year of normal life before 
the next election, Premier Theodore Staun- 
ing, Socialist leader, suddenly on October 
1, had the lower chamber of the Danish 
Rigsdag dissolved by royal decree and 
scheduled a general election for Octo- 
ber 22. 

Stauning, who has been Premier for 
six years, announced that the electorate 
would have dn opportunity to determine 
the nation’s future policies. By forcing 
this election, Stauning hopes to fight the 
contention of the more radical farmers 
for lower farm taxes, higher farm priees, 
and more money from their exports of 
farm products to Great Britain. 

Last July about 40,000 farmers marched 
on the royal palace in Copenhagen. Tall, 
stern-faced King Christian X advised 
them to negotiate with Premier Stauning. 
Stauning received their delegates and 
promised a careful study of their de- 
mands. The crowd dispersed in an or- 
derly fashion but later events proved 
they were determined to gain their points, 
particularly regarding foreign currency 
exchange. 

Great Britain buys many Danish farm 
products and pays for them in pounds 
sterling. The farmers take the pound 
sterling to the Danish bankers and ex- 
change it for the krone. At the present 
rate of exchange they get 22.40 kroner 
for a pound, but they are demanding a 
rate of thirty kroner. In efforts to force 
government action the farmers tried to 
create a scarcity of sterling by delaying 
handing over their British receipts. The 
government immediately declared this 
action illegal and insisted that Danish 
holders of foreign money must turn it 
over promptly to bankers in return for 
Danish money. This question will be the 
main issue of the election. The govern- 
ment’s case for refusing to raise prices 
by boosting the exchange rate is that the 
ideal rate is 20 kroner to the pound 
sterling. It changed that rate to 22.40 
in 1934 after strong farm pressure, but 
declares the country cannot afford to 
make any further concessions. 

Under the Danish Constitution, the 
Premier holds his position as long as the 
members of the lower chamber support 
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his policies. By ordering a new election, 
Stauning hopes the people will retuy 
his party to power and prove that th 
country is behind his policies In the 
lower chamber of 149 members, now dig 
solved, the Socialists (Stauning’s party) 
had 62 members and the Radicals 4 


After the resignation of 
Alejandro Lerroux and 
his reported reerganizg. 
cabinet, Joaquin Chap- 
Minister of Finance, ap 
formation of a cabinet wit 
Premier and retaining th 


. 
Spain 
tion of a new 
aprieta, former 
nounced the 
himself as 


Finance post. Lerroux, the retiring 
Premier, will be Minister of Foreigy 
Affairs. 

The new ministry contains three rade 


cals, three Centrists (conservatives) ty 
independents, one member of the Catalay 
League, and one Agrarian. It represents 
a compromise between the wide coalition 
“political truce” demanded by the Pregp 
dent, and the desire of conservative par 
ties for a government based entirely og 
the Lerroux Ministry which resigned 
(Schol., Oct. 12.) 


Canada 


The Canadian gem 
eral election on Oc 
tober 14 was expected to sweep Prime 
Minister Richard Bennett and his Con 
servative party out of the power they had 
held since 1930 and place former Prime 
Minister William Lyon Mackenzie King 
and his Liberals in control. 


Since 1931 Bennett had _ been losing 
ground. He failed to solve the unem- 
ployment problem and Canada’s share 


of world trade 
policies. He 


was not increased by his 
tried to hold his post by 





BENNETT KING 
announcing a “New Deal” and, during 
the past campaign, came out in favor 


of giving Canadian youth a chance by re 
tiring all workers on pensions at 60. He 


also promised _to issue no more tax 
exempt bonds. This didn’t please wealthy 
Canadians. 

His opponent, King, lashed Bennett's 


program and announced a policy of “Re- 
covery Ahead of Reform.” This sounded 
a good deal like American industry’s de- 
mand that President Roosevelt grant 4 
“breathing spell.” King alse supported 
a public works program, and advocated 
lower tariffs to increase foreign trade. 
Under the Canadian Constitution, the 
Prime Minister—the chief executive 
officer—always is the leader of the ma- 
jority party in the House of Commons 
and stanas or fails at the pleasure of that 
body. The steady swing of business and 
industry to the Liberals, therefore, made , 
it probable that Bennett’s Conservatives 


would lose their majority and the Liber 
als would place King in power. (See 
Schol., 1930-31, for series, Modern Gov- 
ernments in Graphic Form—also pub 


lished in pamphlet form, for further im 
(Continued on page 17) 
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The Course of National Affairs 


/ President Roosevelt 
Rooseve t went aboard the 
Cruiser Houston at San Diego, California, 
on October 2 to enjoy a three weeks’ 
cruise and do some serious thinking. He 
had just completed 3000 miles of political 
surveying across the continent during 
which the theme of his speeches was better 
business conditions. It was noticed, how- 


| 


os 
; By. 


President Roosevelt (with cane) 


ever, that the President was greeted 
more enthusiastically the farther west he 
traveled. His reception in Los Angeles 
on October 1 was one of the greatest he 
ever has received. 

In the final speech of his Western 
trip the President addressed a huge crowd 
at the San Diego Exposition. Cognizant 
of the dangerous Italo-Ethiopian situation, 
the President declared, “The people of 
the United States and the Government 
intend and expect to remain at peace with 
the world.” Later, the President viewed 
the mighty American battle fleet de- 
ployed at San Diego for war maneuvers. 

In his opening speech, delivered at 
Fremont, Nebraska, in the heart of the 
farm belt, President Roosevelt firmly de- 
fended his farm program. He let political 
opponents know he is willing to meet 
them squarely on the farm issue and let 
the farmers decide if the AAA has im- 
paired their liberties and constitutional 
rights. He said his program had raised 
prices almost to parity with industrial 
products and had brought a total in- 
crease of over $5,000,000,000 in farm 
incomes since 1933. He frankly said, too, 
that the drought, increased demand 
caused by industrial revival, and the cash 
payments of the AAA had acted to 
rescue the hard-pressed farmers. Repub- 
licans admit the farm belt will be hard 
to win. 

In his second major speech delivered 
on the site. of Boulder Dam, America’s 
greatest engineering feat since the Pan- 
ama Canal, the President outlined a 
power policy. “It is my belief,” he said, 
“that the Government should proceed to 
lay down the first yardstick from this 
great power plant in the form of a State 
power line, assisted by the Government, 





inspecting Boulder Dam 
before he dedicated the mighty project during the course of 
his trip westward to the San Diego Exposition. 


and tapping the wonderful natural re- 
sources of southern Nevada. This ‘yard- 
stick’ would measure the cost of electric 
power furnished by private companies, 
and act toward forcing a reduction in 
rates by these concerns.” In dedicating 
the dam, President Roosevelt cited it 
as an example of useful Government 
work, but declared industry must take 
over more rapidly the 
task of providing 
jobs for the unem- 
ployed. 

At Los’ Angeles, 
President Roosevelt 
tackled the problem 
of uniting discordant 
elements of his party 
in southern Califor- 
nia, and throughout 
the country as well. 
California’s votes 
have decided many a 
presidential election 
and the southern sec- 
tion is being split by 
the Sinclair “produc- 
tion for use” group; 
the Townsend old age 
pension advocates; 
and the New Deal 
Democrats. Attempt- 
ing to unite all lib- 
erals he said. “They 
must find a common 
ground and a com- 
mon road, each mak- 
ing some concession 
as to form and method 
in order that all may 
obtain the substance 
of what all desire.” 

Throughout his trip 
the President gave an excellent exhibition 
of open field running as he dodged politi- 
cal groups which might have embroiled 
him in a local argument to the detriment 
of party unity. The Kentucky affair is 
the only one which marred his trip. 
Governor Laffoon and his Democratic 
candidate for Governor, Hugh Rhea, ac- 
cused Roosevelt of meddling in Kentucky 
politics and getting Lieutenant Governor 
A. B. Chandler nominated in place of 
Rhea. Laffoon and Rhea refused to visit 
Roosevelt and the President was unable 
te patch up this quarrel and _ insure 
Democratic unity in the coming election. 
Republicans now believe Kentucky is 
ripe for a swing to their standard in 


1936. 
Budget country out of the red 

without resorting to 
new taxes, President Rosevelt pared 
nearly a billion and a quarter dollars 
from the prospective federal deficit for 
the current fiscal year. 

This drastic revision was prepared and 
left with the Treasury department before 
the President departed on his Western 
trip. He declared business improvement 
forecast increased revenues and no new 
taxes will be needed to meet the expense 
of necessary government operations and 
to retire its public debt. 

The President indicated that should 
processing taxes be declared unconstitu- 
tional, new taxes would have to be 
planned to take their place. The AAA 
levies these taxes on the processors of 
farm products, (packing plants, flour 
mills, woolen mills, etc.,) and uses the 
money to pay farmers for cutting pro- 
duction as a means of raising prices. The 
AAA is under heavy fire now and the 


Determined to get the 


Roosevelt’s Budget Figures 


The revised budget for the Federal Government, made 
public by President Roosevelt shows the following estimates 
for receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year ending in 
July, 1936. 








Estimate Present 
Receipts Last January Estimate 
Internal Revenue,,.,., $3,443,900,000 $3,858,402,000 
Customs ,,.,. 298,000,000 353,000,000 
Miscellaneous Revenue, .., 171,064,834 155,007,335 
Realization on Assets 78,939,805 103,939,805 
Totals, ., $3,991,904,639 $4,470,349,140 
Expe nditures 
Legislative, Judicial and Ex- 
excutive Branches, , 36,595,000 37,925,000 


788,057, 169 
792,484,265 
704,885,500 
875,000,000 
636,434,000 
64,946,200 

. 4,582,011,475 
40,000,000 


706,583,000 
700,000,000 
710,000,000 
745,000,000 
551,000,000 
47,000,000 
4,154,824,000 
100,000,000 


Civil Departments 
National Defense 
Veterans’ Pensions 
Interest 
Debt Retirement 
Refunds , eee 
Recovery and Relief 
Supplemental Items 
Total... $8,520,413,609 $7,752,332,000 


Deficit ..... , $4,528,508,970 $3,281,982,860 





Supreme Court is expected to rule soon 
on its constitutionality. 

President Roosevelt held out hope for 
further progress toward a_ balanced 
budget in the 1937 fiscal year beginning 
next July 1, but failed to set a definite 
time when government income would bal- 
ance its outgo. But if the processing tax 
of the AAA is killed, President Roose- 
velt’s promise to find new revenues will 
wreck his forecast of no new taxes. Also, 
a more certain threat to any attempt to- 
ward budget balancing, even as soon as 
1937, is the American Legion’s demand 
for the bonus. (Schol., Oct. 12.) The 
bonus is almost certain to pass Congress 
in January and President Roosevelt 
probably will be unable to stop it with 
another veto message. This bonus will 
cost $2,000,000,000, so again it will mean 
new taxes, or the payment of the bonus 
in paper money— inflation. The President 
is strong against printing press money, 
but it appears he must either turn on the 
presses or turn on more taxing machinery, 
and forget about budget balancing. 








The March of Events 


(Continued from page 16) 


formation on the Canadian government.) 

Though the Liberals expected victory, 
the recent rise of the Social Credit party 
in Alberta (Schol., Sept. 28, 1935) threat- 
ened their power in the Western 
provinces. Premier Aberhart, whose So- 
cial Crediteers promised to pay every 
voter $25 a month, gained many followers 
in other nearby provinces and Liberals 
fear his party will play a greater role 
in future elections unless his experiment 
in Alberta collapses. Premier Bennett, 
who holds his House of Commons seat 
from Alberta, apparently made peace 
with Aberhart’s followers during the elec- 
tion by granting Alberta a loan of 
$2,500,000. 

The Reconstruction party, led by H. H. 
Stevens, a former cabinet minister who 
split with the Conservatives, made a plea 
to the discontented by a promise to de- 
centralize power and wealth. Its pro- 
gram paralleled much of the American 
New Deal, by advocating wage and hours 
regulation, public works, reforestation, 

The Socialist Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation, never a well-knit or- 
ganization, refused to be impressed by 
Stevens. It bluntly demanded the aboli- 
tion of capitalism, instead of mere re- 
form. It also demanded amendment of 
the Constitution to permit “a new social 
order.” 
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Manufacturing Our Own Sky 


astronomer, scanned the heavens, did 

some figuring with the rude instru- 
ments at his command, and discovered 
that the earth was not the center of the 
universe as had been supposed. He dis- 
covered that the planets revolve around 
the sun, and that the earth itself is a 
planet. Now, through the magic of 
science, the ordinary layman and student 
can watch the stars, planets, moon and 
sun go through their motions. Copernicus 
would be amazed, if he could come back 
today, to see this modern marvel which 
shows the aspects of the heavens a thou- 
sand years ago or a thousand years hence 
in the space of a few minutes. 

The planetarium is a German invention, 
developed by the Carl Zeiss 
optical works. There are eight- 
een such planetaria in Europe, 
and four in America. The 
latest to be opened is the Hay- 
den Planetarium at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York*City. To 
visit this building is to take 
a trip through space as thrill- 
ing as the imagined wonders 
of giant rocket ships of the 
future. 

You enter a circular cham- 
ber 75 feet in diameter. Above 
you is the dome-like ceiling. 
Around the walls you see sil- 
houettes of the New York sky- 
line, marking the horizon. The 
interior of the planetarium is 
blank except for a strange ma- 
chine which stands in the cen- 
ter. It looks like the creation 
of some Martian inventor or 
the machines of “Buck Rogers 
in the 25th Century.” Shaped 
like a monster dumbbell with a 
long bar between the globular 
ends, it stands 12 feet high. 
The bell shaped ends are 
studded with eye-like objects 
which are housings for lenses 
that project the images of the 
stars on the dome above. 

The room is darkened and 
you sit in a death-like stillness 
gazing at the blackness above 
you. The lecturer talks about 
Ptolemy and Copernicus. Sud- 
denly a switch clicks and before 
your startled gaze appears 
the pageant of the stars and 
planets. The lecturer allows 
you to get your breath, then he talks 
about the different stars, pointing them 
out with a beam of light which he throws 
back and forth across the man-made 
heavens. By controlling that curious 
knobbed dumbbell, the lecturer can com- 
press years into minutes, months into 
seconds. A day may pass in 50 seconds, 
or 2 or 4 minutes. A revolution of the 
earth around the sun—which takes a year 
in nature—may happen in as little as 
seven seconds, or one minute or four 
minutes, according to the gear ratio of 
the motor. The heavens can be studied 
at any time in the planetarium since it’s 
always clear weather, and they can be 


|: 1543 Copernicus, the famed Polish 


shown at any time and any place back- 
ward or forward in years, North, South, 
East or West. At Christmas, for example, 
it is possible to set the instrument back 
and see the planets among the stars at 
the time of the birth of Christ. Or you 
can see the heavens as primitive Cro- 
Magnon men in southern France saw 
them. As you see the Pole star drop 
below the horizon and the Southern Cross 
come up, you understand the “precession 
of the equinoxes.” You then realize that 
the earth, like a spinning top that is 
dying down, wabbles about its axis once in 
26,000 years. All of this happens before 
you in four minutes. 

A planetarium is a marvellous device, 
but any student can learn much by rais- 





Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History 


The Zeiss Projector in the Auditorium of the new Hayden 
Planetarium at the American Museum of Natural History. 
The skyline of New York City can be seen in silhouette. 


ing his eyes to the heavens on a clear 
night and looking at the stars. The 
Planetarium simplifies the study of the 
heavens, but it cannot be compared with 
the wonders of the real thing. “God gave 
man an upright countenance to survey 
the heavens, and to look upward to the 
stars,” said Ovid, and we, as dwellers 
under heaven’s roof, should learn to look 
upward instead of just about us. 

Of recent years the study of astronomy 
has gained interest in American high 
schools. South High School of Denver, 
Colorado, has just completed a refiect- 
ing telescope, the only one of its kind 
in the city. Sky charts, models of the 


solar system, and charts showing the ex- 
planation of the moon’s phases have been 
secured by the school to aid students in 
their study. The Hayden Planetarium, 
was made possible through a gift of $150, 
000 by Charles Hayden and funds loaned 
by the RFC. While its cost of $650,000 
places it beyond the means of schools, the 
equipment used in the Denver school could 
be provided at a small cost. 

The first planetarium in the United 
States was built in Chicago through the 
generosity of Max Adler. It stands on 
the lake front.and during the Century of 
Progress the planetarium was fenced into 
the fair ground. It proved to be the 
most spectacular exhibit at the fair for 
many visitors. (Schol., Sept. 20, 1930.) 
Later, the Fels Planetarium 
was built in Philadelphia at 
the Franklin Institute, and 
then the Griffith Planetarium 
was constructed in Los An- 
geles. New York’s planetarium 
was opened October 3. with 
eight shows a day on _ week- 
days and five on Sundays. 
Two of the week-day shows 
will be exclusively for school 
children. 








Housing 


The Federal Government has 
asked the Supreme Court to 
overrule a decision by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit which held 
that the Public Works Admin- 
istration cannot condemn land 
for housing and slum clear- 
ance projects. 

Contending that the general 
welfare clause of the Consti- 
tution gives the Government 
the power to condemn lands 
for housing, -Stanley Reed, 
Solicitor General, who will 
argue Federal cases before the 
Supreme Court, declared the 
$780,000,000 in public works 
allocations are “being jeopar- 
dized and retarded.” The case 
involves a $1,618,000 low-cost 
housing project in Louisville, 
Ky., where a property owner, 
affected by the project, ob- 
tained a decision which was up- 
held by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Cincinnati. In the only recorded 
decision on such a case, the Court ruled 
the PWA might not condemn land for 
such purpose, which was held to be 
of limited benefit and not for the general 
welfare. The issue before the Supreme 
Court will be the meaning of general 
welfare, as defined in the Constitution. 

With the Government’s slum clearance 
program endangered, the recent report 
of Mayor La Guardia’s Committee on 
City Planning in New York, throws a 
most revealing light on the subject. Its 
discussion of overcrowded tenements 
shows that 24,000 people are jammed 
into eight blocks. 
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Building New Frontiers 


“ O West, young man! Go West!” 
G was the advice of Horace Gree- 
ley after the Civil war. Today 
the West is filled, the virgin soil has been 
settled, and there are no longer oppor- 
tunities to make a stake in farming. 

Relief figures from Washington show 
that over 425,000 farm families are be- 
ing cared for by the Government. These 
figures do not include AAA benefits. 

Strange as it may seem, it was the 
World War which ruined many farmers. 
Land which had never been plowed was 
broken and planted into grain, forests 
were cut, and pastures ruined. 

In 1931 and 1932 dust storms began to 
blow away the topsoil in Kansas and 
Colorado, and each year since then they 
have increased in intensity and extent. 

Erosion resulted everywhere _ that 
trees had been cut down. People living 
in these cut-over areas were left with 
nothing to live upon. It was from regions 
like this that 200 families were selected 
in northern Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin to settle in the Matanuska Val- 
ley in Alaska. 

These families had been living on re- 
lief, and were of Swedish and Finnish 
stock. Because they had lived in the 
Northern states, it was thought that they 
would be able to stand Alaskan winters. 

They sailed from Seattle this spring 
with tractors, trucks, cows, and horses, all 
bound for a new home in the Matanuska 
Valley of Alaska, 125 miles north of 





Shenae onthees from Minnesota shown ee rere new Alaskan farm. 
background are the snow-covered mountains of the Chugach Range. 


Seward. Something about it reminded 
people of the early Mayflower. 

As soon as they arrived began a fever- 
ish rush to build log houses, erect com- 
munity buildings, and to prepare for the 
winter which comes very early. Each 
home has a living room, a kitchen, and as 
many bedrooms as are needed. They do 
not have a bath nor electricity. 

The cost of each house is $3000, and 
the tenant does not start to pay for the 
building until after five years. Interest 
at 3 per cent will be charged from the 
first, but not collected for four years. 

At Palmer, a small village in the valley, 
a community center, a school, a non-de- 
nominational church, a creamery, a can- 
nery and stores are nearing completion. 

Early reports from the valley indicate 
that most of the people are well satisfied. 

Rexford G. Tugwell, Under Secretary 
of Agriculture in charge of the Resettle- 
ment Division, is asking the Federal gov- 
ernment for $262,000,000 to be spent over 
a period of years on a four-fold reset- 
tlement program, including rural rehabili- 
tation, purchase of submarginal land, 
suburban housing, and subsistence home- 


steads. The appropriation for rural re- 
habilitation is $180,000,000, which will 
include projects like the Matanuska 


Valley. From 30,000 to 
families will be removed. 

Suburban housing projects call for 
$30,000,000 to be used in building 5,000 
dwellings near three or four large cities. 


50,000 selected 


In the 
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Rents will be low enough so that the 
average man can afford to live in the 
apartments. Schools will be built and 
transportation facilities arranged. 

Finally $7,000,000 will be spent to com- 
plete started 
under the PWA. No new homestead proj- 
ects will be started as this part of the 
program has come in for a great deal of 
criticism. A_ recent article called it 
“Planning for Permanent Poverty.” Mr. 
Tugwell hoped to develop a much more 
comprehensive program, but Secretary 
Ickes has drastically reduced his budget. 

Working with this entire set-up must 
be mentioned the AAA, the TVA, and 
Boulder Dam. The New Deal is planning 
agriculture in many different ways. 

The United States has been very waste- 
ful of her natural resources. In the past 
we could farm extensively, destroy for- 
ests, and ignore water power, but today 
we are faced with necessity—the neces- 
sity of caring for human wants. We are 
facing New Frontiers! 


subsistence homesteads 


—C. M. W. 





Quotation Crostic Winners 
for Crostic No. 1 (Sept. 21) 


Author: Rudyard Kipling 
Title: Recessional 
Author's birthplace: India 
Quotation: 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All valiant dust that builds on dust 

And guarding calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word 

Thy Mercy on Thy people, Lord. 
Prize winner: 

Kusiel Dubroff, 13 

Spring Valley (N. Y.) High School 

Janice E. Felt, Teacher. 

List of books: 

Oil for the Lamps of China, appealed 
to me, especially, because of its excellent 
portrayal of the subordination of the in- 
dividual to the interests and needs of a 
great business machine. 

Now in November, stirred me profound- 
ly, because of its beauty and simplicity 
of prose. 

I was amazed to read in One Hell of a 
Business of the world-wide influence ex- 
erted by the powerful munitions manufac- 
turers. 

The Native’s Return (Adamic) revealed 
a surprising picture of Jugoslavia, a Jugo- 
slavia ridden by graft and governed by 
terror. 

I was deeply impressed by the mystic 
philosophy of James Hilton’s Lost Hori- 
zon. 

So many good answers to the first Quo- 
tation Crostic came in that the editors 
have decided to award not one but five 
prizes (of one Modern Library book 
apiece) for each crostic. 

Therefore, the following four additional 
people will receive prizes for the answers 
to the first Crostic: 

Lillian Sheingorn, 16, Kearny (N. J.) 
High School, F. K. West, teacher. 

Dorothy Bauman, Alexander (N. D.) 
High School, Dorothy K. Ross, teacher. 

Wilfred E. Lang, Ridgefield (Conn.) 
High School, Eleanor L. Burdick, teacher. 

Mary Ochsenhirt, 14, Mt. Lebanon High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa., Stanley E. Geise, 
teacher. 
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A Picture Primer of Economics 


HE chart below is one of a series 

appearing in Scholastic, reprinted 

from Rich Man, Poor Man 
(Harper), a book by Omar and Ryllis 
Goslin, published under the auspices of 
the People’s League for Economic Se- 
curity and its editorial committee, con- 
sisting of Henry Pratt Fairchild, Stuart 
Chase, and Harry A. Overstreet. 

In the last issue charts were presented 
showing that the United States is the 
richest country in the world in respect to 
its natural resources, fuels, and raw 
materials. The chart today indicates the 
surprising contrast of our poverty as in- 
dividuals. 

In 1929, our richest year, most of our 
people did not have enough to eat. One 
sixth of the families who did not live on 
farms spent only $350 a year for food, or 
about a dollar a day. Did you ever try to 
feed five people—mother, father, and three 
children—on seven dollars a week? The 
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Department of Agriculture has made a 
study of the best possible diet that could 
be bought for that. It consists of oleo- 
margarine, flour, potatoes, canned milk, 
canned vegetables, and a little pork. They 
call it an Emergency Diet. In 1929, 
twelve out of every one hundred city fam- 





ilies lived on this diet ali the time. Sixty- 
two out of every one hundred—more than 
half our city people—lived on a Sub- 


sistence Diet, which does not even con- 
tain fresh milk, fruit, and vegetables. 

As for clothes, if any man bought three 
suits, one overcoat, eighteen shirts, and 
three sweaters during that year, it meant 
that six other men did not have any. 
Some men bought as many as forty or 
fifty suits. And women were not any 
better dressed than men, even though 
more dresses were made than men’s suits. 

Likewise, two thirds of our families did 
not have adequate or decent homes. One 
fourth were living in slums or in shacks 
that should have been 
torn down. Over one 
third of town and city 
homes, and nearly 80 
per cent of those in 
farms and villages had 
no sanitation or run- 
ning water. 

Why is it that at the 
time of our greatest 
prosperity most people 
did not have enough to 
eat, or enough clothes 
to wear, or a decent 
place to live, or a doc- 
tor to take care of 
them when they were 
sick (See debate, Schol. 
Oct. 5)? The answer is 
simple. They did not 
have enough money. 
This chart of the dis- 
tribution of family in- 
come in 1929 speaks for 
itself. 

At the same time lots 
of goods were being 
produced. But already 
people could not buy 
enough to keep the fac- 
tories running. And 
more and more machin- 
ery was made which 
threw men out of work. 
When men do not work, 
they do not receive 
therefore 


$20.000 - 
$50,000 


wages, they 
cannot buy goods. Less 
and less goods were 
bought. So _ factories 
began to close. And 
many men lost their 


jobs. 





Italy Invades Ethiopia 
(Concluded from page 15) 


France while she is busy with the 
Italo-Ethiopian affair, but has not 
concealed her desire to sell to Italy. 
Under the terms of the Neutrality 
Act passed by Congress (Schol. Sept. 
21, 1935), President Roosevelt issued 
a proclamation declaring an embargo 
on all arms shipments to Italy and 
Ethiopia, and warning American citi- 
zens not to travel on Italian ships. 
The next action of the League Coun- 


cil is weighted with the direst possi- 
bilities. Speaking by radio to 20,000,- 
000 fascists massed in public squares 
throughout the kingdom, Mussolini de- 
clared, “To military measures we shall 
reply with military measures; to acts 
of war we shall reply with acts of 
war.” A few hours later Italy invaded 
Ethiopia. Should Britain try to back 
up economic sanctions with military 
and naval force, another European 
war might result. Then, too, London 
sources report a fear that some inci- 
dent might cause a clash between the 
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Huey Long’s book, My First Days in 
the White House (Telegraph Press, Har- 
risburg, Pa.) was completed less than a 
week before the author was shot. In his 
cabinet Long was going to have such 
men as Hoover, Roosevelt, Al Smith, 
Borah, and Smedley D. Butler. It is an 
interesting coincidence that General But- 
ler is beginning in the October issue of 
Common Sense a series of five slashing 
articles, “The Nation’s Armed Forces.” 
The first one, “The War Department,” 
pretty well deflates that body, but there 
are usually two sides to General Butler’s 
stories. 

e 


The University of Chicago Press an- 
nounces the publication of a series of nine 
illustrated “American Primers” for use 
in schools, adult education groups, youth 
organizations, and by all Americans. Pre- 
pared under a grant from the General 
Education Board, they deal with “Youth 
in the Depression”; “Money”; “The Farm 
Business” ; “Friends or  Enemies?”; 
“Crime”; “Strikes”; “Business and Gov- 
ernment”; “Jobs or Dole?”; and “You and 
Machines.” Each primer sells for 25¢ 
with a special discount for class orders. 


William Randolph Hearst is thrust into 
the limelight by the October Fortune. For 
the first time there is a listing of Mr. 
Hearst’s vast wealth (he is the third 
richest man in the United States). For- 


tune’s “Quarterly Survey: II” pictures 
public opinion on a number of timely 
issues. 


“Should the Congress Enact a Federal 
Sedition Law?” is the title of the material 
in the October Congressional Digest. The 
bill is certain to come before Congress 
next session. 


The League of Nations Association, 6 
East 39th Street, New York City, has 
published a pamphlet, “New Outline for 
Model Assemblies,’ which sells for 5c. 
Hundreds of high schools are using it, 
and this year many more will follow suit. 


. 
“King Cotton’s Slaves,” in October 
Scribner’s, is sub-titled “The ‘Truth 
About the Share-Croppers.” It is a bit- 


ter denunciation of the present system. 
e 


Andrew Carnegie’s one hundredth an- 
niversary will be observed November 25, 
his birthday, and also on November 26 
and 27. Schools wishing to secure infor- 
mation for a program may secure a 
pamphlet on “The Benefactions of Andrew 
Carnegie”, written by Burton J. Hendrick, 
from the Carnegie Corporation, 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





massed navies of Britain and Italy in 
the Mediterranean Sea. Great Bri- 
tain also asked India to send troops 
to British Somaliland, because British 
troops are not available. 
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Who’s Who in the News 


MARKED MAN 


In 1932 during the darkest hours of the 
Republican party, Alfred M. Landon ran 
for Governor of Kansas on the Republi- 
can ticket. Dispensing 
with the usual cam- 
paign ballyhoo, Lan- 
don promised to bal- | 
ance the budget if 
elected. He was 
elected. He balanced 
the budget. These two 
feats made him out- 
standing among the 
political fraternity. 

In keeping his cam- 
paign promise, Lan- 
don used a _ pay-as- 
you-go system. A limit was set to taxa- 
tion and every local taxing unit was made 
to live within a rigid budget. In spite 
éf the cost of the relief system that was 
a model for many other st. ‘es, the budget 
was balanced and the per capita cost of 
government slashed from $71 to $51. A 
business man before he became Governor, 
Landon merely applied sound business 
tactics with brilliant success. 

Landon’s record has marked him for 
Republican consideration as a presidential 
candidate in 1936. More recently, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst marked him as the 
man the Hearst chain of newspapers 
would support. Some observers believe 
Hearst, with the best of intentions, has 
ruined Landon’s chances for the presi- 
dency. The bones of men Hearst has sup- 
ported dot the political plains of America. 
But, as the New York Times says, 
“Whether Mr. Hearst is seeking to pro- 
mote or to kill off Governor Landon, a 
Governor able to spare the taxpayer with- 
out detriment to State institutions shines 
like a good deed in a naughty world.” 

When relieved of his official duties, 
Landon likes to travel about the country- 
side and chat with the farmers about their 
crops. The Governor also enjoys horseback 
riding, and his daughter is an enthusiastic 
horsewoman. 


BRAIN TRUST 


In an unpretentious four-room bunga- 
low in Addis Ababa lives a slightly bald, 
canny-looking man whose work as finan- 
cial expert for Em- 
peror Haile Selassie 
has made him the one- 
man “brain-trust” of 
Ethiopia at a_ time 
when Italian Colonial 
ambitions threaten the 
existence of the last 
free African kingdom. 

This man is Everett 
Andrews Colson of 
Bound Brook, New 
Jersey, by origin a 
Maine Yankee. Once 
Warren, Maine, Colson 








a poor boy in 
gained administrative experience as chief 
of the Civil Service Bureau in the Philip- 


pine Islands. He later served as auditor 
in the A.E.F. in France, and was assistant 
to the financial adviser in Haiti. 

In 1930, Haile Selassie looked over a 
list of prospective financial advisers sub- 
mitted by the U. S. State Department, 
and selected Colson for the $9,000 a year 
job. Since then, this shy Yankee with a 
rare gift of tact, a sharp eye, and a close- 
lipped mouth, has reorganized Ethiopian 
finances, advised on home and foreign 
affairs; helped the country prepare for 
the Italian threat by restraining impulsive 
tribal chieftains and their high-strung 
tuler. 

Colson’s biggest coup—the leasing of 
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tT 1s 9:30 A. M. in New York City. 
I The president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is 
sitting at a desk. Fifty feet away, in 
another office, a vice-president of the 
company is at his desk. The president 
picks up his telephone and speaks. 
Faster than you could ever imagine, 
his voice speeds across the continent to 
California — where it is only 6:30 in 
the morning. 

His voice leaves the telephone wires, 
and, magnified many millions of times 
by short-wave radio, hurdles the roll- 
ing Pacific. 9000 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, at romantic Java in the Dutch 
East Indies, the voice gathers new 
energy and rushes 7000 miles across 
Asia and Europe toward England— 
traveling the last lap by subma- 
rine cable under the North Sea. 

The hands on Big Ben, in 






Id 


Vo 


VA second! 


London, show 2:30 in the afternoon 
as his voice leaves England and leaps 
the Atlantic to Netcong, New Jersey, 
U. S. A. A few miles more, by tele- 
phone cable, and the head of the Bell 
System is heard by his associate— 
whose reply travels over the same 
route but in the opposite direction. 
For the first time in history, men’s 
voices have girdled the globe in a two- 
way conversation ... and in only one- 
quarter of a second! 

It is unlikely that you will ever ask 
such service from your telephone. But 
it is thrilling to think of the possibili- 
ties in that black instrument standing 
so calmly on the table in your living- 
room. At any moment of the day or 
night, because of the facilities offered 
by the Bell System, you can 
speak by telephone to almost any 
one, anywhere in the world. 


A 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





over half of Ethiopia to the Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Company in an effort to fore- 
stall Italian invasion—was nullified when 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull smacked 
Standard-Vacuum on the fingers and 
asked them to stop trying to lease a pos- 
sible future battlefield for their oil op- 
erations. The deal was cancelled but Col- 
son has continued at Haile Selassie’s elbow 
during the present crisis, helping prepare 
the Emperor’s radio speeches and state 
papers and serving on a sort of “Shadow 
Cabinet” composed of Jacques Auboreon, 
Swiss legal adviser, and General de Ver- 
gin, military adviser. Colson has brushed 
aside all offers of decorations from Haile 
Selassie. 

Colson’s home not only is a centre for 
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persons wishing to see the Emperor, but 
with Mrs. Colson, the former Anna John- 
son of Greenup County, Ky., as hostess, 
it is a rendezvous for lonely Americans in 
Addis Ababa. The Colsons have one son, 
Edward, 16, now in school at Boston. 
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Tamije Kitagawa and three of his pupils pose at the 
door of the Outdoor School of Painting. Note the 
adobe construction with plaster surface. Also the ; 
steep cobbled street. All streets in Taxco are paved § on a 
in this manner. ’ : i 


2 ee 


AN ART SCHOOL IN THE 


By Ernes t W. Wats ON, Scholastic Art Editor 









Ernest W. Watson spent two months of last summer travelling 
in Mexico via the Southern Pacific Route. Boat from New 


we ae York to New Orleans, thence to Mexico City by rail, returning 

Po : +. by the famous Sud Pacifico of Mexico up the west coast; a 

d as ini route which takes one through nearly every kind of country to 

a i be found in the republic. Mr. Watson reports that Taxco was 
4 . Nia the high spot of his trip and the Escuela de Pintura al Aire 


one of the happiest surprises in all Mexico. 







From a pen sketch made by the author. Everything 
in Taxco is either up or down, mostly up. The 
Escuela de Pintura is on the other side of the church 








and up the mountain about on a level with the dome. 
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Reproduction of an oil painting by one of the stu- 
dents, a boy whose ancestors were the ancient Aztec 
peoples whom Cortez found in Mexico in 1519. This 
picture and the one opposite were taken by Philip C. 
Elliott of the University of Pittsburgh, and are repro- 








- SCUELA DE PINTURA AL 

AIRE” it is called, and it 

clings to the steep side of a 

great mountain that is Taxco. 
‘Of course there is no reason why 
there shouldn't be such an art school 
in Taxco, but somehow one is sur- 
prised to find it there, just as one is 
astonished to discover such a fairy- 
land as the town itself. For no matter 
how much you may read or be told 
about Taxco you will be quite unpre- 
pared for the breath-taking effect of 
your first visit to this mountain vil- 
lage of old Mexico. 

One hundred miles southwest of 
Mexico City, it is reached only by a 
climbing, winding highway cut into 
the faces of precipices and dug 
through purple-gray lava flows. There 
are no guard rails to interrupt the 
view of jagged ravines hundreds of 
feet below. Nor are there any speed 
limits recognized by Mexican chauf- 
feurs except the precise maximum 
velocity permitted by the individual- 
ity of each hairpin curve. Just when 
it seems that the driver cannot pos- 
sibly make the next sharp bend he 
horrifies you by guiding the wheel 
with an elbow while he reaches for a 
cigarette. But every turn safely 
passed brings the reward of fresh 
views of mountain majesty. The 
traveller to Taxco is thus treated to 

















duced through his courtesy. 





successive baths of exhausting fear 
and ecstatic delight which leave him 
scarcely enough nervous energy to 
withstand the first glorious shock of 
the town itself when it suddenly 
comes into view from behind a erag. 

There are many surprises in store 
for the tourist in Taxco. The first, 
of course, is the great church of pink 
stone and blue tiles built for the town 
two hundred years ago by Joseph 
le Borde, a French miner who dug 
his wealth from the inexhaustable 
veins of silver in the region. This 
church will be a surprise, I say, no 
matter how many pictures of the 


structure may have been seen. It is 
not so much the building itself— 


though it is one of the two or three 
finest masterpieces of Spanish eccle- 
siastical architecture in the western 
continent— it is its incredible physical 
and human setting. It is as though 
one came upon the Empire State 
building in some mountain village in 
the hills of North Carolina with a 
few hundred native cabins clustered 
about its feet. For it must be remem- 
bered that this is a primitive Indian 
village, peopled largely by descen- 
dants of the ancient Aztecs, who live 
and do things in much the same an- 
tiquated fashion as they have done 
them for centuries. 

As I sip a cup of tea with Tamije 


MOUNTAINS OF MEXICO 


Kitagawa, the Japanese director and 
sole instructor of this unique art 
school, native Taxco Indian boys 
paint and cut wood-blocks in an ad- 
joining room that is the studio. Lean- 
ing against the walls are oil paintings 
done by these youngsters. They pic- 
ture the humble peon, his work, his 
fields, his animals, his town and the 
mountains which are his home. These 
paintings are not made directly from 
life or nature; they take shape and 
color from the memory and imagina- 
tion of boys who have been taught to 
see beauty and find meaning in the 
familiar scenes which surround them. 
Seeing is the only teaching these boys 
receive, according to their master. He 
declares he does not instruct them in 
the elements of representation at all, 
He does not even criticize their re- 
sults. “If I should tell them the pro- 
portions of their figures or the colors 
of their landscapes were faulty they 
would soon come to believe that cor- 
rectness of pictorial grammar 
their chief objective,” he explained. 
“What really counts is vision and 
creative urge. As we walk and talk 
together up and down the cobbled 
streets and on the hills we discuss the 
beauty of things seen along the way, 
but I do not tell the boys how to paint 
them. Only they can know that be- 
(Concluded on page 25) 
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Start drawing NOW for fun and 


for profit. Let the fascination 
and romance of American indus- 
try be your inspiration! Write 
* now for full details of the 


HIGGINS’ 


AWARD CONTEST 
in Mechanical Drawing 


Attractive 
“Honorable Mentions” 


Substantial 
Cash Prizes 


"THERE are four inviting projects. Each 
covers the design and construction of 
an object of unusual interest. There’s 
going to be a winner in each—and honor- 
able mentions also. Those students who 
come out on top will do so because they 
are going to give the projects they have 
selected a little more consideration and a 
litle better interpretation. You might 
just as well be included in this prize- 
winning group! 


Just as Higgins’ American Drawing Inks have 
visualized America’s outstanding achievements 
in engineering and architecture for over half 
a century, so will they interpret with their | 
characteristic beauty and clarity, your own | 
mechanical drawings, as well as to serve you 
in many other ways in your school work. 


“HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT IN DRAW- | 
ING INK”—an interesting, 12-page instruction 
brochure—attractively presents the fundamen- 
tals of painting and drawing 
with brush and pen. Write 
for it. Just send us the car- 
ton from a new bottle of 
Higgins’ Black or Colored 
Drawing Ink and we will 
send you your copy immedi- 
ately. Read the coupon be- 
low carefully and fill out at 
once. 











CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Ine. 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me (check information desired) 


Instruction _ brochure Details of the Hic- | 

on How to Draw and gins’ Award Contest ) 
Paint in Drawing Ink for in Mechanical Drawing 
which I enclose the entire at no obligation. 
carton from -a bottle of ) 
Higgins’ Drawing Ink. ) 
Name... } 


Address... .. ‘ 


ee a 


School and Drawing Teacher.. 
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Field Hockey Pointers 


OCKEY has become the most popu- 
lar of outdoor team games for 
high school and college girls. It 


is a game that demands physical fitness, 
speed, skill in handling the stick under 
the many circumstances that arise in a 
game, quick thinking, and a keen sense 
of anticipation of timing. What sport 
requires more? 

“Any girl desiring to play hockey 
should first consider her health,” says 
May P. Fogg, vice-president of the U. S. 
Field Hockey Association.* “A _ strong 
heart and healthy lungs are essential. 
Keep in mind that a hockey field is 85 
to 100 yards long and that the entire 
length of the field is traversed many 
times. Every player at the beginning of 
a season will become ‘winded, which is 





ILLUSTRATION 1 


not an indication of organic health but 
rather lack of training. With a reason- 
able amount of practice this difficulty will 
be overcome, but a player should not 
attempt to play strenuous hockey if she 
has any organic difficulty.” 

On this page are shown two maneuvers 
which are typical of the thing field hockey 
requires in the way of playing ability: 
control of the stick, control of the body, 
and a keen sense of anticipation and tim- 
ing. In illustration 1 is shown the maneu- 
ver known as the cireular tackle. The 
tackle is being made by the player in 
white, a back, who overtakes from the 
rear the opposing forward (in dark 
sweater) who is dribbling the ball. The 
top picture in illus. 1 shows the back 
sprinting to get ahead of the forward. 
Striking off her outside (left) foot, she 
starts the change of direction in across 
the path of the forward, and crosses 


| (second picture) without causing bodily 
| contact. The position of the hands on 


the stick is an important factor in mak- 





_ “In her article “Equipment for the Beginner” 
in the Field Hockey Guide (American Sports Pub. 
Lo.) 








ing a clean capture of the ball. This 
position is clearly shown in the second 
and third pictures. The maneuver is kept 
free of personal contact by the back’s 
timing her stride and stroke with the roll 
of the ball as the, forward plays it out in 
front of her. Note the low position of 
the right hand on the stick, guiding the 
ball, as the back successfully negotiates 
the capture. 

In illustration 2 the left-hand lunge is 
shown. In hockey it pays to be ambi- 
dextrous—especially for backs. Here a 
naturally right-handed player (in the dark 
sweater) captures the ball from the for- 
ward (in white) by transferring full con- 
trol of the stick to her left hand, and 
by a remarkably deft maneuver calling 
for a timely approach and a stop “on a 
dime”, lunges and delivers a “sabre 
stroke” of her stick to contact the ball 
and be off with it in a reverse of direction. 
A beautiful bit of action. But the one 
thing it requires, above everything else, 
is a strong, well-conditioned left arm and 
wrist. After making the stroke, and 
contacting the ball, the guard quickly 
returns her right hand to the stick as she 
completes the get-away. 

Girls interested in reading up on their 
hockey will find the whole game (how to 
play it) presented in Field Hockey for 
Coaches and Players by Hilda Burr, $2; 
and Field Hockey Analyzed by Hazel 
Cubberley, $2. Both these books may be 
furchased through Scholastic Coach 
Bookshop, 250 E. 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y. Less expensive material, which is 
not in book form, may be purchased from 
the office of the U. S. Field Hockey Tech- 
nical Committee, 408 South 45th St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. This office has the following 


tor sale: 5 sets of eight action pictures at 


20 cents per set; “Hints on Coaching,” 10 , 


cents; “Six Steps Toward Developing 
Forward Line Play,” 20 cents. 


J. L. 
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Birthday 


IFTEEN years ago this week 
Fivciune I, No. 1, of Scholastic was 

published. Its title then was Western 
Pennsylvania Scholastic. It was a six- 
page newspaper devoted to the interests 
and activities of the students in some 
forty high schools in and around Pitts- 
burgh and was issued from my home in 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania. Ray Mc- 
Partlin, now of the Boston Globe, was 
co-founder of the paper and its first 
managing editor, though his devotion to 
daily newspaper work called him to that 
field two morths later. 


In September, 1922, the words Western 








Pennsylvania were dropped from the | 
title, the weekly became a fortnightly, G. | 


Herbert McCracken became associated 
with me as business and advertising man- 
ager, an office was opened in the Bes- 
semer Building, Pittsburgh, and a start 
was made toward national scope for our 
activities. Scholastic was issued fort- 
nightly from 1922 until September, 1933, 
when it again became a weekly in its 
present form. Its growth has been steady, 
though not spectacular. In 1922 the cir- 
culation was 2,700. It is now more than 
160,000 copies weekly. 

There are many names in addition to 
those now on the staff which I should like 
to record gratefully for their contribu- 
tions, especially editorial, to the early 
development of Scholastic: Jane Pine, 
Orton Lowe, Penelope Redd, Anne 
Freedel, Horace Liveright, Donald Stew- 
art, Ruth Sergel, Harry Stanley. 

In January, 1926, I persuaded Kenneth 
M. Gould to accept the position of man- 
aging editor. To him goes chief credit 
for Scholastic’s editorial distinction. I 
am happy for the occasion of this anni- 
versary to honor his broad _ intellectual 
pursuits, his devotion to his job, his 
loyalty. The names of the associate staff 
members of all departments appear in 
Scholastic each week, a constant acknow!l- 
edgment of their share in the work. Next 
te Mr. Gould, Mrs. May Lamberton 
Becker has been longest a regular con- 
tributor, as she joined us in 1929. 

Without the high school teachers who 
support Scholastic and introduce it to 
their students, we should have few read- 
ers; therefore, on this birthday we thank 
them, and cheer them. Happer B. Storer, 
of South Hills High School, Pittsburgh, 
was one of the first to use Scholastic in 
his classes and his students have sub- 
scribed to it every semester since 1922. 
W. C. Graham of Wilkinsburg (Pa.) 
High School, Ward Green of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma and the high schools of Puerto 
Rico also have long unbroken records of 
constant support for Scholastic. 

And finally, but most essential of all, I 
bow gratefully to the financial backers of 
Scholastic, chiefly George H. Clapp and 
Augustus K. Oliver, whose patience, gen- 
erosity, and devotion to the cause of edu- 
cation in its truest sense has made it 
possible for us to voice a courageous edi- 
torial policy, stand by our convictions, 
and maintain a quality of product that 
has built Scholastic on a firm foundation, 


Maurice R. Rosinson 
Editor, Scholastic 
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Tre GEOGRAPHIC STORY-/VACUUM PACKED SALMON 













































Free TO TEACHERS 


This beautiful 5-color World Map (53’’x39’’) will help you to 
teach the fascinating story of world change. It is accurate and 
up-to-date in every detail. It gives all of the latest political 
- boundaries. And, in addition, it gives a vivid step-by-step pic- 
ture of the vast salmon industry—fishing, canning, etc. This 
map, together with our booklet, ‘“‘The Story of Salmon,” will 
provide material for several interesting classroom projects. 
a a, - P of Suh map and bestia will be sent free to High School Teachers. rth oe ask 
t is t you enclose , im currency or stamps, to help cover the cost of mail- 
e orld an The ing. Home Economics Department, American Can Company, 230 Park 
Story of Salmon Avenue, New York. 





















Mexican Art School world and one which is coming into 
considerable renown. 

From this little school which the 
Mexican Government has planted on 
the slopes of a mountain, go boys who 
will be teachers in the federal schools. 
Some are already thus engaged. Per- 
haps among these serious, talented 
young Mexicans there will be some 
worthy successors to the great Riviera 
and Orozco. 


(Concluded from page 23) 


cause only they know how they feel 
about their subjects. 

“As to technique, all I do for them 
is to put brushes in their hands and 
colors on their palettes. To the boy 
who may use too much carmine I do 
not say, ‘You are using too much car- 
mine.’ No, but the next day he will 
find very little carmine on his palette. 
He will be told the supply of car- Deaths of the Week 
mine is low and he must be satisfied Ernest P. Bicknell, 73, vice chairman 
with the amount allowed.” Kitagawa of the American Red Cross. Directed re- 
states that he is able to guide his lief after San Francisco quake of 1906, 
pupils by changing their technique a ee o aa “ld W Mississippi 
and materials from time to time. To — pte a W. ‘oon, & editor and 
concentrate on the study of composi- president of the Milwaukee Journal. As 
tion he may put them on charcoal and _ head of that paper since 1882 he made it 
thus relieve them of the color problem nationally famous for its independence. 

- : The Journal won the Pulitzer prize for 
for the moment. He occasionally im- outstanding service in 1918. 
poses the discipline of the wood-block F. B. Weeks, 81, former Republican 
which tends to simplify design. Governor of Connecticut in 1909. 

In the studio T saw no reproduc —,Caplein CM Letewnd, at man” 
tions of the old masters nor books on pany Soy Refentew Gbiah 
the history of art. Neither was there served during the war between the states. 
a sign of Japanese art anywhere. For 45 years its surviving members met 
Certainly the work of the Indian boys "til in 1930 Lockwood drank a final 

: ‘ A : toast to his comrades. 
betrays no evidence of such influence. Senator. Ricken te Siamendt. Gb. Wesnill 
Is this good teaching? Results an- statesman and ‘speaker, for many years 
swer “yes.” Certain it is that hun-_ editor of the newspaper Le Matin, later 
dreds of teachers and artists climb Was 4 delegate to League of Nations, and 
the steep cobbled streets above the Gvinifred Helthy, ST. English novelist, 
dome of the cathedral to visit one of author of Mandoa, Mandoa (a story of 
the most unusual art schools in the Ethiopia) and other important books. 
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Sor the 
Suture! 


This is not a question- 
naire, but— 


1. Why do you attend 


school? 


2. Why do you read 
books? 


3. Why do you exer- 


cise? 


4. Why do you guard 


against injury? 


There’s only one an- 
swer to all these queries. 
It is— 


“TO PREPARE FOR 
THE FUTURE” 


And that’s 


why men of responsibil- 


exactly 


ity insure their lives. 


To provide for possi- 
ble future emergency. 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


HE latest Hollywood vogue is top 

I names of radio, screen and stage 

featured in pictures thin of plot 

that defy specific classification. These 

films have one thing in common; their sole 
objective is to entertain. 


Broadway Melody of 1936—(M-G-M, 
Dir., Ray Del Ruth; Cast: Jack Benny, 
Robert Taylor, Una Merkel and Eleanor 
Powell.) 

The story concerns an ambitious column- 
ist eager for fame, who backs a Broad- 
way revue. Catchy music, splendid danc- 
ing, and fine humor are the picture’s 
assets. Eleanor Powell, the female counter- 
part of Fred Astaire, contributes what is 
perhaps the outstanding performance. 


The Big Broadcast of 1936—(Par. Dir.. 
Norman Taurog; Cast: Jack Oakie, George 
Burns and Gracie Allen, Lyda Roberti, 
Amos ’n’ Andy, Charles Ruggles, and 
Mary Boland.) 

Matching Melody in its roster of star 
names, this picture has for its theme a 
one-lung radio station that obtains a mar- 
velous combination television and radio 
transmitter. Inthe attempt of the station 
managers to get the backing of a foreign 
countess for their entry in a $100,000 
prize contest, the two meet with an assort- 
ment of amusing adventures. They are 
finally rescued by Burns and Allen. Many 
clever episodes are introduced. One of 
these concerns Charles Ruggles and Mary 
Boland in a new version of “Mr. and 
Mrs.” Lyda Roberti, star of the stage 
version of Roberta, adds snap and zest 
to the production. 


Top Hat—(RKO. Dir., Mark Sand- 
rich; Cast: Fred Astaire, Ginger Rogers, 
Edward Everett Horton, Eric Blore, 
Helen Broderick, Erik Rhodes.) 

Superb dancing by the masculine 
master of “stepping,” especially in the 
novelty title act, marks the high spot 
of this picture. Astaire first took steps 
to revive prosperity for dancing teachers 
in 1933 when he teamed with Ginger 
Rogers in Flying Down to Rio and in- 
troduced the Carioca, a cousin of the 
Rhumba. That started a national foot- 
itch that sent adults and adolescents 
scurrying off to dance studios to learn 
the latest steps, and made the country 
more dance conscious than it has been 
since the heyday of the Vernon Castles. 

Astaire is the creator as well as _ the 
performer of the routines seen in his pic- 
tures. Weeks before production started 
on Top Hat he learned the Irving Berlin 
tunes and then developed the steps for 
his three dances with Miss Rogers and his 
three solos. After working out’ the 
routines, he teaches them to his partner. 
Once a Charleston contest winner, she is 

















Omission 

The Paul De Kruif article in the Octo- 
ber 5 Scholastic entitled “Walter Reed” 
was reprinted from De Kruif’s Microbe 
Hunters by permission of Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, publishers. Through 
an oversight, this information was not 
published at the time. 


pronounced an apt pupil by Astaire, 
The Piccolino of Top Hat is as intrignu- 
ing as the Continental of The Gay 
Divorcee. The plot of the latest Astaire 
hit revolves around mistaken identity, 
Irving Berlin’s first screen tunes have 
soared to peaks of popularity, especially 
“Cheek to Cheek” and “Oh, What a Lovely 
Day.” The comedy interest is in the com- 
petent hands of Edward Everett Horton, 
Eric Blore, Erik Rhodes, and Helen 
Broderick—in her first picture. 


Bonnie Scotland—(M-G-M, Hal Roach; 
Dir.. James Van Horne; Cast: Laurel 
and Hardy.) 

This is one of the typical farces of 
this clowning team. The picture features 
a burlesque on Lives of a Bengal Lancer, 


Two for Tonight—(Par.; Dir., Frank 
Tuttle; Cast: Bing Crosby, Joan Bennett, 
Lynne Overman, Thelma Todd.) 

A bit of frivolous nonsense concerning 
an attempt of the hero to find a producer 
for a play as yet not written. Of course, 
Bing Crosby sings and the result—as the 
girls will guess—is heart flutters and 
romance. 


Every Night at Eight—(Par. Walter 
Wanger; Dir., Raoul Walsh; Cast: George 
Raft, Alice Faye, Frances Langford.) 

This is Hollywood’s attempt to capital- 
ize the present amateur hour craze of the 
radio. It is a pleasant little comedy that 
concerns the rise to fame of a radio 
orchestra and a singing team. 


The Gay Deception—(Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox. Dir., William Wyler; Cast: 
Francis Lederer and Frances Dee.) 

The masculine star of The Pursuit of 
Happiness is here teamed wiih the lovely 
Frances Dee, whom you may remember 
as Amelia in Becky Sharp. It is a breezy 
film, loaded with excitement, romance and 
adventure. 





Fred Astaire in a scene from Top Hat 
RKO) 
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Student 


School Paper 


Dear Editor: 

The students of the 
senior class of the St. 
Croix Falls High School 
have been tentatively thinking of printing 
a school paper. We are writing to 
Scholastic in the hope that some of its 
readers may be able te give us some sug- 
gestions. 

We want a paper that will grow in 
quality of material and contents with 
every issue. In order to do this we need 
ideas—new and original ideas. We would 
like suggestions as to practicability, or- 
ganization and management, price, most 
interesting type of news and features to 
high school students, methods of gather- 
ing news—anything concerning the print- 
ing of a high school paper. 

Of course, we have ideas of our own 
concerning these things; but by appealing 
to Scholastic we hope to get ideas from 
students who have had experience with a 
school paper. Can you help us, Scholas- 
tic readers? 

William Thompson 
St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin 


We suggest that you apply also to the 
Quill and Scroll Society, Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University, 
and to the Scholastic Editor, 180 North 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill.—Ed. 


Brain Work 


Dear Editor: 

We want to answer Miss Miriam Myer’s 
letter, (Schol., Sept 21) and in doing so, 
we assume the offensive. Our opinion 
is this: If you had a piece of mechanism, 
new and useful, and left it unused, what 
would result? Soon it would become dull 
and when it was finally wanted, would 
be a liability instead of an asset. On 
the other hand, if it were used regularly, 
and kept in working condition, the end 
of a moderate period would find it in 
good repair, capable of accomplishment. 

So it is with the human brain. Because 
we feel that we may not need a subject 
is no reason for not studying it. If we 
permit our brain to shirk hard work, or 
have little training now, it will be unfit 
for real work in the future. Perhaps our 
futures will not require history, the study 
of a frog, the strokes of a gas engine, etc., 
but they will require the training which 
these studies afford the brain. In order 
to understand what is happening in the 
world—even in our own country—we 
must have some knowledge of history. 
Speaking of frogs, the anatomy of most 
animals is, we know, similar to the anat- 
omy of humans. So there is bound to be 
some period in life when that knowledge 
will be useful. Also, it was stated that 
girls in particular may not need these 
studies. But, in this present age of higher 
education, it is every bit as important for 
a girl to have a thorough training as it 
is for a boy. Now, knowledge is power. 
In our future lives, it will be an essential 
factor to our welfare. 

This is our opinion: that these studies 
and others are necessary and important. 
But, if any Scholastic readers think we 
are mistaken, or hold different opinions 
than ours, we would be more than glad 
to hear from them. 

Elizabeth McGough 

Mary Catherine Steele, 

Altoona Catholic High School 
Altoona, Pa. 


Forum 


Students are invited to have their say in.this 
department. 
school students are especially welcome. Let- 


Letters about problems of high 


ters should be confined to 300 words. 





Invitation 


Dear Editor: 

We have been deeply interested in the 
student opinion expressed in the Scholas- 
tic. We believe that students all over the 
world are wrestling with very much the 
same problems. Therefore, we as indi- 
viduals of this social science class are anx- 
ious to contact students in any part of 


the world through personal correspon- 
dence. 
We should like to correspond with 


students concerning their own opinions, 
how they are attacking their problems, 
facts about their schools and communi- 
ties, and other things of interest. We 
hope to carry on this correspondence 
through the school year with the represen- 
tatives of classes in widely separated 
localities. 

Please write us a letter of introduction, 
telling us something about yourself and 
community, and stating whether you 
wish to correspond with a boy or a girl, 
and your letter will get the personal at- 
tention of a member of this class. 

Senior Class 
Millvale High 
Millvale, Pa. 


School 








. 
China The Chinese Nanking 
Government of General 
Chiang Kai-shek fears the Italo-Ethiopian 
war will give Japan further opportunity 
to penetrate into North China (Schol., 
Sept. 28) while the League of Nations 
is kept busy with Africa and Europe. 
Recent announcements by Japanese au- 
thorities have added weight to these 
Chinese fears. 

General Hayao Tada, high Japanese 
military authority, recently declared 
Japan must take steps to stabilize the 
North China provinces and after this step 
the stabilizing of the rest of the nation 
should follow. Tada denounced General 
Chiang and other Nanking leaders. 

General Chiang Kai-shek plainly is in 
a spot. His government has been trying 
to play a waiting game of cooperation 
with the Japanese and it has alienated 
many Chinese leaders, especially the in- 
dependent Canton Government in the 
south. The recent arrival of Great 
Britain’s economic investigator, Sir Fred- 
rick Leith-Ross, to confer with the Nan- 
king Government, may cause a change in 
General Chiang’s attitude toward the 
Japanese. The Chinese hope Leith-Ross 
will arrange for a British loan, which 
would aid the hard pressed Nanking 
finances and enable it to oppose Japanese 
activities more firmly. The British are 
known to fear the continued Japanese 
economic gains in China and may grant 
the money to protect their own trade. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese have exhibited 
their well-known mailed fist to back their 
dominant position in China. 
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Almost every evening 
for years, this boy 
wrote letters to boys 
in many far-off for- 
eign countries. 


In 8 years, Harold Joe 
Esser of Blackwater, Mo., 
wrote 367 miles of let- 
ters, all by hand! It took 
him about 8900 hours. 


* *K 


With a Corona, at good 
normal speed, he prob- 
ably would have saved 
5340 hours—or 222 days! 


P.S.— MR. ESSER IS NOW 
GETTING A CORONA! 

















Save yourself time and money... 
and labor. Turn out neater, more 
legible work . .. in school, in college, 
in business... with one of these 
sturdy, easy-running portables. Five 
models to choose from; prices, $32.50 
to $67.50. Liberal payment plan. 
Write for booklet. 
eeewnnnenee=-MAIL COUPONS==<-00ee0e 
L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC., Desk 10 


725 East Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please send free Corona booklet. 


Address... ied camece ecccccceesssss 


City .. . --- SRMO.....cececcocese 
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Touch-down! A roar of applause 
bursts from a thousand throats on 


the sidelines. .. . 
Two men on bases. No one out. “Ball 
two,” says the umpire. A tight spot—but 
“Busty Burnham” tightens up and re- 
- tires the side without allowing a score. 
Headline stuff. . .. 
Up—up—up! Bill Scott sets a new pole 
vault record. “Great Scott Bill”—what 
a man! 
But maybe you don’t want to play football 
or baseball. Maybe there isn’t room for 
you on the team, even if you did. Side 
line cheering is fine for school spirit— 
but it lacks much in giving a fellow the 
recreation he needs. 
Did you ever try your hand at billiards— 
the oldest and most universally popular 
game in all the world? There's a game 
for you! The sport of Kings—King of 
Sports. No game offers the player a bet- 
ter opportunity to demonstrate downright 





skill, keen judgment of distances, perfect 
coordination of mind and muscle. And 
say, is it easy to learn—you bet! 
Wouldn't it be a grand thing if your 
school’s athletic equipment included fa- 
cilities for playing billiards? Write for 
Free booklet, “How to Play Billiards”. 
Address your letter to Dept. A251. 

* King George of England plays Billiards 
daily—he has a cue that’s made of price- 
less Jarrah wood—presented to him 50 
years ago. Billiard rooms in the royal 
palaces are the “last word” in beauty! 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
623-33 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Established 1845 
Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities of 
the United States 








ls FUN TO 
WORK IN METAL 


likes to make 
beautiful 
objects in metal. And what 
No wonder metal 
working is one of the most 
popular hobbies! And it’s 
a hobby that can be turned into 


Aayone who 


things can create 


fun it is! 


ash Why not compete for 
the Scholastic Awards in Me 
tal Crafts? Take the first 
step now by sending for our 
illustrated catalog. But be 
sure to ask your teacher to 
sign your request for a copy 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


Providence, Rhode Island 








Bills Playable 


(Continued from page 8) 


usually circled out and around, cutting 
back in when he had to. 

“Look at that dashed 
little .fool,” growled Coach. 
their arms.” 

But Little Bill knew what he was doing. 
He could see better from where he was 
than we could from the sideline. Seems 
the Tippecanoe eleven, good machine that 
it was, had shown a weakness at the jump. 
The right side of the line came down in 


and hyphened 
“Right into 


| one section, ahead of the left, running in 
| another section. 


Between ‘em was a five- 
yard gap. So Little Bill drove straight 
at the left side until he reached the gap, 
and then wheeled in between the two 
halves of Tippecanoe. It was only a step 
to the middle of the field, and nobody was 
left between Little Bill and the goal but 
Tippecanoe’s kick-off man and the quar- 
terback. 

Then, as Little Bill hiked along for the 
touchdown, Jordan rooters got up and 
counted the yard lines off for him. Man, 
it was beautiful. The kid wasn’t touched, 
not once! Little Bill brought out the ball, 
and Powers kicked the goal. “Jordan 7, 
Tippecanoe 0,” was the flash that went 
to Chicago papers. 

Pandemonium did what it always does 
in the bleachers. One old gray-headed 
alumni got up and nominated Little Bill 
for President. Subs on the bench threw 
their blankets all over the place. 

As far as the scoring was concerned, 
that game ended right there. This is no 
sensational yarn about a hero and four 
touchdowns in the last minute of play. 
But as far as the playing went, the game 
had only just started. The periods were 
each of them nine years long. Our Jordan 
boys got excited and played the rest of 
the first quarter a whole lot better than 
they knew. The ball worked back and 
forth from one thirty yard line to the 
other. In the second quarter the same 
stunt started again, but Tippecanoe was 
most awful precise and certain about their 
part of the programme. 

After they’d been seesawing back and 
forth a year or so, our bunch began to 
get tired and take time out. Then they 
began to wonder whether they were so 
hot after all. They must have decided 
they were the worst players in the world, 
for that was the way they acted. 

Powers, backing up the line, and Little 
Bill, at defensive full, held ’em off awhile. 
But Powers couldn’t play defensive quar- 
ter and make all the tackles for both the 
halfbacks besides. He let three men get 
away for Little Bill to dump. Little Bill 
cut ’em off all right, but each time they 
had grabbed sixteen or eighteen yards. 
We saw it couldn’t last, Tippecanoe was 
sure to come through, barrin’ a miracle. 
The half ended with Tippecanoe on our 
seven yard line for first down. 

Jordan rooters took a long, long breath, 
which they hadn’t done since Little Bill’s 
run. They sat humped up on the seats, 
wishing the funeral would hurry up and 
pass. Tippecanoe rooters, sure of win- 
ning, whooped and yelled across the field. 

That intermission was most murderously 
short, but I and Nonpareil did the best 
we could, what with Coach givin’ his 
harangue and the boys wantin’ to lay 
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down and go to sleep. Nonpareil and the 
subs swabbed off the bunch, and I patched 
up a couple of cuts. 

The last thing I did before we went 
back to the field was to go over Little 
Bill, careful. I always did this between 
halves, him being so little and scrawny, 
and needin’ to be freshened up some. This 
time I got an idea how I might stir him 
up more than Coach had been 

“You'll wanta make an extra good show- 
ing this half,’ I said, when I had him 
on the rubbing table. 

“Yes,” he said. “Loosen up that ankle, 
will yuh, Spike?” 

“Yes,” I said, grabbing the ankle. 
“Somebody’s here to see you play.” |] 
said, though I hadn’t seen Bloody Bill. 

“Ta 
here. Not so hard on that ankle.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but this is somebody 
special.” 

“TI heard the governor was here,” he said, 
“But I didn’t suppose he came to see me 
particular.” 

“Your governor’s here,” I said, shift- 
ing to his chest so I could 
take it. 

“What, d’yuh mean, my governor?” he 
said, kinda wilting for a minute. He 
shriveled right up under my hand, and 
his heart seemed to quit pounding. He 
acted like he broke his leg and Id just 
jerked it into place for him. You've seen 
fellows act like that—kinda half-way go 
off. 


I could see he was su’prised. 


able to. 


he said, “I guess there’s several 


see how he'd 


“Your father,’ I said. “Bloody Bill 
Brown,” I said. “The best football player 
that ever got a rubdown in this here 


room,” I said. 

Little Bill began to get hot. All the 
blood in him, which wasn’t much at that, 
seemed to hunt up some place on the 
face to get cooled off. Like he had a 
fever. 

“M’father—he ain’t—I 
cha givin’ me?” 

“Fact,” I said. 

Little Bill rolled over then and began 
muttering to himself. I had io } 
with him and couldn’t make out all he was 
sayin’, but I did ketch “Dirty 
ard,” “Show him,” and “All th’ way 
Washington State.” 

I didn’t get the coward part. but the 
last two made me think my scheme had 
worked. If Little Bill was mad, fine 
business. And when Coach called us out, 
Little Bill was cryin’ as he went. 

Starting the second half the boys braced 
for a minute. Then all of them forgot 
what Coach had said, and 
who they were. They deeded the game 
to Powers and Little Bill, and then laid 
down and died. Tippecanoe got the steam 
roller started again, and would have had 
a touchdown when the quarter was about 
nine months old and had been going 
about four minutes, except for Powers. 

Tippecanoe needed two yards for a first 
down, and called a fine split interference 
play over their right tackle, on our five 
yard line. Their guard and tore 
our line open like paper and the fullback 
shot into the hole like one of them forty- 
two centimeter shells. Powers dove at 
him head on, took his knees and stacked 
him. The ball dropped in the lap of our 
left guard, sittin’ there on his tail. We 
felt relieved till Little Bill yelled for time. 
I went out and found Powers was done. 
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He’d snapped both collar bones. 

“Good-night,” Coach said. 

“It’s no worse than it was,” I said, “be- 
cause we haven’t been in the game anyhow 
since Little Bill’s run.” 

Powers had to quit, though he was crazy 
to stay it. He said he didn’t care if he 
broke his back, he wouldn’t stay out. I 
remember recallin’ just then how Aller- 
dice did all the kicking, both punting and 
place kicking, against Penn when he had 
one collar bone broke. He’d ketch and 
drop the ball one hand. But Powers 
couldn’t work either hand, so we had to 
take him out. 

I and Nonpareil got him off the field 
and held him while the doc set the bones 
and tied him up. When we got back to 
the bench, there was Tippecanoe way 
back there on their own forty-yard line, 
getting ready to start down the boulevard 
again. I didn’t find out how they got 
there till next day in a Chicago paper. 

“Possessed of a demon, and driving the 
leather with all the fury his slight frame 
contained, Little Bill Brown punted from 
behind his own goal line. Little Bill is no 
Powers, no Allerdice, no Pat O’Dea, but 
he is Little Bill. He drove the ball 
on a line, just as Ty Cobb cracks the 
horsehide over the infielders’ heads. Little 
Bill had aimed at the fifty-five yard line 
and the sideline, and he did better than 
he dreamed. The ball struck just inside 
the fifty-five, bounced to the Tippecanoe 
forty-five, still inside, and then rolled 
out at the forty, full seventy-five yards 
from where Little Bill stood.” 

I saved that clipping. “Possessed of a 
demon” was right, I thought, as I got a 
look at Little Bill. He was mad at last, 
and I saw I had done right in telling him 
his dad was here. 

As I said, Tippecanoe started down 
again, not discouraged by that terrific 
kick. It was, I thought, Coach thought, 
everybody thought, the beginning of the 
end. Tippecanoe thought so, and so did 
Jordan—all of it excepting Little Bill. 
Little Bill had started to fight. 

You have seen grand big men fight, and 
admired ’em. But there’s no sight on 
earth like a great little man fighting. 
You watch over him, you pray for him, 
you want to rush out and drag him away 
before he gets hurt, you want to lend 
power to his arm, you get sick when he 
tackles, and you want to shriek when he 
gets up and dusts himself, unhurt. 

I'm telling you Little Bill fought, 
fought like a starved cat. Little Bill went 
up and played defensive quarter on the 
first three downs every time, making two 
out of every three tackles. If Tippecanoe 
had more than three yards to make on the 
fourth, he'd go back and catch the punt, 
run it up, try a play or two, and punt. 
Then he’d go up and play defensive 


quarter, and sometimes both defensive 
halves. He ‘tackled all the way from 
center out fifteen yards. And cut ‘em 
clean, like a corn knife. Every man he 


hit, stopped! Nobody crawled. 

Three times in that third quarter they 
wore him down to his fifteen yard line 
or better. Onte they fumbled and we 
recovered. Once, Little Bill did a head- 
long dive over center and cut down the 
fullback just as the ball was jabbed into 
his stomach. The other time he and one 
of the halfbacks ran a Tippecanoe half 













out of bounds for no gain on fourth 
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The fourth period was just as bad, or 
worse. 

“Strike me dead, strike me dead,” Coach 
groaned, raving up and down the side- 
lines. “Strike me dead if I ever say an- 
other word against that boy.” 

Jordan stands had long since quit 
cheering Little Bill. The rocters were 
sitting tight, praying he wouldn’t get hurt. 
All thoughts of winning or losing were 
gone. Tippecanoe froze in the other 
bleechers. Like they asked themselves 
“What’s the use of trying to beat a raving 
maniac?” They wanted to win, of course, 
for the sake of their Alma Mater. And 
for the sake of next month’s allowance, 
bet on the dear old lady’s football team. 
But for the sake of Little Bill they some- 
how let up on the cheering. Every Tippe- 
canoe drive ground along inxsilence. Be- 
lieve it or not, the players made more noise 
that last half than the crowd did. You 
could hear the signals, the smashing of 
Tippecanoe forwards into ours, the smack 
of the ball jammed into a fullback’s belly, 
the tearing of a poorly made tackle, and 
the tunk of a punter’s foot against the 
leather. 

That wasn’t the noise Little Bill’s foot 
made. He slashed at the ball, vicious, 
crossways with his foot, and there was a 
quick “crish” as he sent it spinning just 
out of reach of the Tippecanoe backs. The 
ball went so fast our ends had no chance 
to get down on it. Little Bill didn’t 
mean they should. He sent it out of 
bounds most of the time, on crazy rolls 
and jumps. I never saw a ball misbe- 
have so in all my born days. If I'd been 
a Tippecanoe back, I'd been in a padded 
cell. It was enough to drive anyone stark 
staring mad. 

Half the time, too, Little Bill was the 
first Jordan in the neighborhood when 
the ball was recovered. But enough. 
I’m trying to show you that this little 
130-pounder, with a mad up such as no 
big man ever dreamed about, played Jor- 
dan’s game that last half. And that he 
completely outplayed Tippecanoe’s game. 

“Little Bill Brown, the best team Jor- 
dan had since the days of °95, when it 
was customarry to use eleven men instead 
of one, defeated Tippecanoe today, 7 to 
0. Little Bill plays the best all-round 
game we have seen any western eleven 
play in years. Little Bill is our idea of 
the logical All-American. It would be 
sacrilege to name any other players on 
that eleven with him. Our All-American 
eleven—Little Bill Brown of Jordan.” 


That was the way one of the Indian- 
apolis papers talked about him and the 
game, next day. I saved that clipping 
too. 

Little Bill won the game, just as it 
said. The whistle had to blow some time, 
and it did, along about dark. There 
wasn’t much doing for a minute or two. 
The Tippecanoe bunch was plumb dazed, 
and our gang didn’t know what had hap- 
pened. Both crowds were stunned. 
couldn’t believe what they had seen. 

Jordan rooters didn’t get to Little Bill 
until he had almost reached the gym. 
Then they took him off on a parade, 
riding him on their shoulders, and stop- 
ping at every building for a speech from 
the steps. And him getting cold in his 
blanket, and sick, dog tired. It was 
sinful. 


They 


(Concluded on next page) 
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TOUCH TYPING 


at home this month! 


Think of it! 50 to 60 words a minute! 
Easily acquired in spare time. Royal’s 

“Simplified System of Touch Typewrit- 
ing” shows you how. Obtain this valu- 
| able course, prepared by experts, free 
| with New Royal Portable Fercwrhun 
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t was in the rubbing room all this time, 
going through the motions of fixing up 
the bunch. Believe me I didn’t waste any 
loving care on that crowd. They'd been 
standing or sitting around all afternoon 
watching Little Bill play their game for 
them. I wanted to see that kid, and take 
care of him, and the million and one hurts 
and bruises he must have. Never felt 
so much like anybody’s mother in my life. 
Finally I couldn’t stand it any longer, and 
I started out the door after him. 

“Spike, you old scoundrel!” 

I ran smack into Bloody Bill Brown, 
right at the door. Darned if I hadn’t for- 
got all about him. I was so surprised I 
couldn’t hardly say a word. 

“Where’s that boy of mine?” demanded 
Old Bill. I could see he was even more 
worked up than I was, with the boy out 
in the cold with the sweat drying on him, 
and all that. 

“He’s around here somewhere,” I said. 
“I’m just looking for him myself. And 
believe me, Bill, he’s some boy.” 
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“Is he?” said Bill. I was too much ex- 
cited to notice how he said it. 

“1S he?” I yelled. “Why, you old fool, 
didn’t you see him?” 

Then I heard cleats a-clumping down 
the cement floor, and looked around. It 
was Little Bill. 

“Here he comes now,” I said. “A chip 
off the old block. Some scrapper, this 
boy,” I said. “Like father like son,” i 
said. 

Old Bloody Bill looked at the boy. 

“Like father like hell,” he said. “That’s 
not my boy. But I wish he was,” he said. 
You can imagine my feelings. 

He patted Little Bill on the shoulder 
as the kid tried to brush by into the rub- 
bing room. I grabbed him by the arm. 

“Here you,” I said. “Little Bill,” I 
said, “didn’t you come in here with a 
note last September saying you was Bill 
Brown’s boy? Didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” Little Bill said, kinda queer. 

“Then ain’t he your father?” I said. 

“No, he ain’t,’ said Little Bill. “I ain't 


got—no, he’s not my father,” he said, 
stubborn and getting choky. He tried 
to pull away, but I held him. “What’s 
the idea?” I-said. “Speak up. Where'd 


you get that letter?” I said. 
Bill butted 
things. 

“Son,” he said to Little Bill, sorta sooth- 
ing, “tell us all about it. Spike, here, 
thinks you’re my boy, but you and me 
know you're not. I'd like to claim you if 
I could. Tell us what’s been going on.” 

His being so soft spoken about it com- 
pletely got Little Bill, and darn me if the 
kid didn’t sit right down on a step and 
began to bawl. Yes he did, just like a 
good fellow. Finally we got it out of 
him, when he had dried up a little. 

“@w,” he said, “I oughtn’t tell, but my 
name is Bill Brown. The other Bill 
Brown and I room together. He didn’t 
wanta play, so I did it for him.” 

“I thought it funny my boy’d be play- 
ing quarter,” said Bloody Bill. “Spike,” 
he said to me, and you could have knocked 
me over with a pinfeather, “my boy is 
six feet one and weighs 210 in his hide.” 

“Boy,” and Bloody Bill turned to Little 
Bill. “I’m for you, and you’re a grand 
little man. You’re a better man than my 
big kid,” he said. “And now, for my own 
boy’s good,” he said, “tell me all about 
this thing.” 

So it turned out that the two Bill 
Browns had met on the train coming into 
town that fall, and talked about every- 
thing, as two kids will. Little Bill, who 
could play football a little, he told Big 
Bill, when he wasn’t busy earning his liv- 
ing, agreed to play in Big Bill’s place. 
Big Bill, it seemed, didn’t care much for 
the game. The consideration was Little 
Bill’s board and room all that year. It 
was the best way Little Bill could find to 
earn his way through, he said. He didn’t 
have any father, he said. 

“I never supposed a guy’s father would 
think enough of him to come all the way 
from Washington to see him play foot- 
ball,” Little Bill said, beginning to sniffle 
again. “We'd have got away with it if 
it hadn’t been for that,” he said. 

“I'd have come a lot farther to see 
what I did,” said Bloody Bill, putting his 
hands on the kid’s two shoulders. “It’s all 
right, Son. It’s all right. Never you 
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mind. But listen,” he said, “where’s my 
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boy? What’s he doing?” 

“He’s trying out for the dramatic club.” 
said Little Bill. 

“Gawd,” Bloody Bill said. “My son, 
six one and two ten! Boy,” he said, with 
blood=in his eye, “can you take me where 
he is?” 

But of course the kid couldn’t leave 
until he’d got his rubdown and bath. 

“Spike,” said Bloody Bill to me when 
I was working on Little Bill’s ankle, “too 
darn many Bills around here.” 

“Playable next fall,” I said, quick, like 
that. “Boy, we'll certainly ‘Roll, Jordan, 
Roll, next fall.” 


Reprinted from Collier’s Weekly, by 
permission of the editors and the author, 








He has a head like a doorknob—any- 
body can turn it. 


—Ed Wynn 
+ 


Certain words are a standing peril to 
the typesetter. A _ collision between a 
train and a cow, reported in a newspaper, 
ended with a remark that the engineer 
“putting on full steam, dashed up against 
the cow and literally cut it into calves,” 
An unfortunate impression was_ given 
when a newspaper, reporting a wedding 
with a double quartet of bridesmaids, 
said: “The bride was acocmpanied to the 
altar by tight bridesmaids.” 

—Readers’ Digest 


When, on the death of President Me- 
Kinley, Theodore Roosevelt succeeded to 
the highest office, a New York editor de- 
sired to contrast the event with a recent 
coronation in Europe. But—the composi- 
tor, coming to the word “oath” in the 
manuscript, struck a wrong key and the 
sentence appeared: “For sheer democratic 
dignity, nothing could exceed the moment 
when, surrounded by the Cabinet, Mr. 
Roosevelt took his simple bath as Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

—Readers’ Digest 


Mercy Dotes 


“Mercy dotes!” whooped Mary, boune- 
ing into the room. 
“Mercy what?” 
“Mercy dotes. 
divey, mercy divey doo,” 

hopping up and down. 

“Does it mean something?” 

“It’s good English. Betcha don’t know 
what it means.” Her voice was mu 
She was standing on one foot with her 
right arm wrapped around her head, try- 
ing to reach her right ear from behind. 


Mercy dotes, lamcy 
she chanted, 


“I know what mercy means. What's 
dotes?” 
“It isn’t mercy. It’s mercy dotes. 


Mercy dotes, lamcy divey, mercy divey 
doo. You're awfully stupid.” She had 
captured the right ear and was trying for 
the left, leaning perilously. 
“All right, I’m stupid. 
“Mares eat oats, lambs eat ivy, mares 
eat ivy, too,” said Mary very slowly and 

distinctly. 
—E. W.&. 


What is it? 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


Third down on a wet field 


one minute to play ... 


no score... 


ball on your own 20-yard line .., 


two yards to go for first down.., 
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Golf. 


1. Study Offensive 
Formations 

2. Know the 
Penalties 

3. Freak Offensive 

4. Catch That Pass 

5. Kinds of Passes 


7. Fifty-yard Punts 


be mailed to you 
immediately. 








—E. W. 8. 
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15. He Got His Man 


° our grocer cannot supply the coaching 
Bah nah send the top from any _—~-™ 
PEP package to Kellogg Company, — 
Creek, Michigan. Enclose your mame an 

address. The free coaching you want will 


Get this free coaching from your grocer* 


’ I. 

football series In Kellogg’s Sports L 
pat is printed here. Other panels include 
Basketball, Swimming, Track, Baseball, and 


8. Block That Man 
9. Points After 
Touchdown 


10. See It All 
11. Watch the Tacklers . 
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Zielloggs PEP BRAN FLAKES 


IF YOU want to excel in foot- 
ball, two things are necessary. 
First, you’ve got to know 
what to do and second, you’ve 
got to have the energy and 
drive to do it. 


Your grocer can help you. 
The new Kellogg’s PEP Bran 
Flakes packages have expert 
coaching printed on the 
backs. Real ““dope”—written 
by men who know. Direct 
help for every position—with 
illustrations. 


The crisp flakes of toasted 
wheat and bran in every 
package feed the energy you 
need to hit the line and tackle 
and block. Kellogg’s PEP 
Bran Flakes are packed with 


Tune in Kelloggs 








TWO THINGS YOU NEED TO BE A STAR 


nourishment. Every bowlful 
helps to strengthen muscles 
and *“‘harden”’ the body. 
There’s enough extra bran to 
be mildly laxative. 


Enjoy these better bran 
flakes often. Crisp and deli- 
cious for breakfast with milk 
or cream. Good again at 
lunch or supper. After prac- 
tice or at bedtime. Digest 
easily. Nourish quickly. 

Buy PEP Bran Flakes 
from your grocer. Collect 
the helpful coaching tips, 
printed on the packages. 
They cover all major sports. 
Soon you will have a com- 
plete Sports Library. Made 
by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


COLLEGE PROM 


A sparkling half-hour of song and rhythm. The thrills of sports. The excite- 


ment and color of a different campus every week! 


Every Froay Nicut. 


8:30 (E.S.T.). WJZ coast-to-coast Network — N. B.C. 
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@ When your team has come through with a victory—whether 
you’ve watched or played the game—nothing tastés so good 
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as delicious salted peanuts! Nothing “hits the spot like 
PLANTERS! : 


They’re so fresh, crisp and golden-brown—so big, plump and 
meaty! They’re the biggest treat a nickle ever bought! Just 
be sure you get genuine PLANTERS—with “MR. PEANUT” 
pictured on the bag. 
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